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published Saturdays at No. 25 Bromfield Stréet,| It is probable that the Legislature of Massachusetts 
| will adjourn early next week; and, without counting 
| what may be done inthe few hours remaining—which 

|}usually are critical hours for ‘‘jobs” and for careless 
fo whom all Dastness Cont en creat poe oy D0 sdidreseed. | legislation—it may be said that its record is on the whole 
Paper er UBRc®, and until all arrearages are paid. creditable above the average of late years. While no 
w seneoniber should always mention the P. O. to which their | laws of overshadowing importance have been enacted, its 
pret Is add eet jh — — hy change of address or a dis- proceedings have been marked by deliberation and its 
enemas price, $2.50 per year In advance. action has in most cases been judicious. No scandal has 

arisep, and such political conflicts as have taken place 
have been fought out without violation of the rules of 
propriety which govern party warfare. 
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Of the thirteen hundred ‘‘abandoned farms” reported 
a few months ago in the rural parts of the state of New 
Hampshire, it is now stated that nearly one half have 
been disposed of to city people who wish to enjoy 
country homes in the summer. This, as wiil be remem- 
bered, looks in the direction pointed out by ex-Governor 
Long in his remarks in a recent number of the New Eng- 
land Magazine on the subject of the decadence of farm- 
ing in this section. These abandoned farms will not be 


“Entered as second-class matter. | 


DR. HALE’S NEW STORY. 








In the Next Number Begins 


“THE NEW HARRY AND LUCY,” 


A Story of Life To-Day in Boston, by 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
~— AND — 


LUCRETIA P. HALE. 


First Chapters in THE COMMONWEALTH of June 
18; te be continued through the year. 


profitable purpose, though in a different way, by this 
change in the character of their occupancy. Indeed, it 
may be reasonably expected that the transformation of 
into 
secure the better preservation of the forests and the 
natural beauties of that part of New England. 


deserted farme summer homesteads will tend to 


If the plan of the Treasury Department, to annul the 


and do all the business through federal agents, involved 
services of the Massachusetts board, it 
would be a calamity. Our State, however, will continue 
its examination and supervision of immigrants as hereto- 
fore, through the same efficient and experienced officials 


the loss of the 
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Meetings of Societies. 

A committee of our state Senate with careless disre- 
gard of public sentiment or, at best, singular blindness 
to its manifestation last fall, have reported unfavorably 
on the bill, already passed by the House, to compel the 
_ Bosrontan SocreTy. Old State House. Tuesday, June °, publication of election expenses. The measure of last 
*Pm.; Rey. Alfred P. Putnam, D.D., “General Isreal Putnam | year, defective as it was, failed of passage only from 
= Geaber En.” | partisan considerations. Meantime there lias been oppor- 
Place. | tunity to learn much from the operation or the provisions 
, Boston CAMERA CLUB. 50 Bromfield Street. Monday, | of similar laws in other states, partitularly in New York 
Dade and Minnesota. 
American House; | 80 stringent as might be wished, is likely to be a far 
more practical and successful measure than that of last 
year. If the demands of petty politics still prevail and 
the Senate approves its committee’s action, the community 
at large will scarcely fail to repeat more emphatical’y its 
condemnation of last autumn. Further reform in the 
conduct of our elections may come slowly, but all the de- 
vices of short-sighted politicians can not permanently 
| arrest it. 
wy MAcHUsErTs HORTICULTURAL SocieTy. Horticultural 

Tremont street. Saturday, June 6; Business meeting. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of the | 
Academy, 10} Beacon street; Wednesday, June 10. Business; 
Reading of scientific papers. 


APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park street. 





BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. No. 6 Hamilton 


BosToN SOcIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


" ¥, June 17. 


BOSTON SocIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. Natural 


» Boylston street; Wednesday, June 10. 


History 


Bostoy SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. No. 419 Washington street; 
Teesday, June 9; Notes on Grand Manan (illustrated): Dr. Frank 
"rin. Notes on Habits of Woodpeckers: F. A. Bates. 


Massacuuserrs HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 30 Tremont’ street. 
Y, June 11. 





Even if Sir John Macdonald should survive for some 
No. 1g | Years, it will be obviously impossible for him to take 
‘further active part in Canadian political life. This 
Institute | practically means the disruption of the Tory party. In- 
| cluding men of all sorts and conditions of political and 
religious belief, with few common interests and aims, 
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5 EW ENGLAND METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. Mass. 


TETY OF ARTS. Mass. Institute of Technology. 
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restored to agriculture, but they will serve an equally | 


present contracts with the State Boards of Immigration | 


The present bill, though, perhaps, not | 


} SINGLE COPIE 
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it has been held together for years by Sir John’s fertility 
\in expedients, skill in the distribution of patronage, and, 
most of all, by the singular and subtle force of his person- 
ality. Demoralizing as his methods have been to the 
| political morale of Canada, he has given his party no 
| small prestige not only as the upholder of the integrity of 
the colonial empire of Great Britain, but as the national 
party of Canada, devoted in every way to the develop- 
ment of her resources and the increase of her prosperity. 
| And, however sharp and just criticism upon him and upon 
| his policy may be, fair-minded men will still see in him, 
| more than in any other political leader in the Dominion, 
the creator of Canadian nationality. 


For nearly twenty years the Hon. William Allen has 
| held a seat upon the bench, first in the Superior Court 
, and latterly in the highest judicial tribunal in the State. 
His sudden death leaves a vacancy which may be filled by 
;one as good, but by none better. The distinction of 
| Judge Allen’s career is its strictly professional character. 
| He has never appeared in public life; his tastes were quiet, 
‘scholarly and judicial; and his memory is that of an 
upright judge, patient, kindly, dignifled and unostenta- 
| tious. 


At first the curious passion lately developed in Chicago 
for the removal thither of all sorts of buildings or ruins 
of any historical interest, for exhibition during the 
World’s Fair, was regarded with mild amusement as one 
|instance of Western ‘‘hustling.” But it is becoming a 
|serious matter. Fortunately the ruins of Isabella and 
other early Spanish settlements can not be moved because 
there Is not enough of them. But projects are still on 
| foot for the transfer of Libby Prison, the houses awhere 
Hawthorne, Lincoln and Jefferson Davis, to name no 
| others, were born, for the temporary adornment of Chi- 
| cago. Mount Vernon has yet been spared, but timorous 
| Eastern people are beginning to fear for it. And, by the 
| way, has it ever occurred to the managers of the fair that 
| neither Europeans nor intelligent Americans are likely to 
/be much attracted by tawdry reproductions of the Piaz- 
zetta of St. Mark’s in Venice even with ‘real imported 
|gondolas”? It is not the tinsel of comic opera, but evi- 
dences of four centuries of American progress that visi- 
tors will go to Chicago to see. 


The interest attaching to the Prince of Wales’s testi- 
|mony in the London baccarat trial tempts us to ask -a 
| Boston question. How do our military authorities rate 
| disgrace in gambling? If an officer cheated at a club, 
| would he lose his rank in the Massachusetts Militia? 


The movement for a cunstitutional government in Rus- 
|sia has aroused sympathy in the United States which 
| takes form in the organization of the Society of American 

Friends of Russian Freedom. Some of the best known 
men and women in Boston have joined in this association, 
| avd all who feel with them are invited to join. Mr. Fran- 
cis J. Garrison, 4 Park street, is the Treasurer of the 
sgciety, to whom applications for membership may be 
addressed. It should be understood that this society 
| does not approve the methods of the ultra revolutionists, 
| the Nihilists or other fanatical organizations in Russia, 
| but looks to giving moral support to the legitimate moye- 
| ment in that country toward reform in the methods of 
;government. A similar society was formed in England 
| last year,with which the American society will co-operate, 
As often happens inthe spring, one or two of our 
| painters have permanently removed from Boston to New 
York, and with its usual alacrity in such matters, the 
press of the latter city has at once reminded us that the 
artistic prestige of soston is rapidly declining. We 
may, indeed, in the eyes of New York, be going from bad 
| to worse in artistic matters; but we still have left a few 
| good men like Enneking and Tompkins and Leighton who 
| are likely to stay with us a fewyears longer; we still 
have sufficient love of art to be proud of such buildings 
as the new Public Library and to give liberally of our 
| time and money to secure such valuable artistic posses- 
| sions as the Morse collection of Japanese pottery; and, 
| above all, we are still maintaining flourishing schools 
with competent teachers quite able, as even New York 
must admit, at least to train painters for the higher life 
and work of our ‘‘artistic” metropolis. 
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INSURANCE FOR OLD AGE. 


Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who holds so important a 


part in English political life, has distinguished himself by | 
giving his practical adhesion to the effort for what is now | 


called in England the insurance for old age. Perhaps I 


should be right in saying that this is the greatest step | 


forward which social reform has made in England in the 
last ten years. Upto this time those of us who have 
urged such things have been regarded as in some sort 
fanatics or cranks. We have now the satisfaction of 
knowing that we are working with the Conservative party 
of England, and that the English goverament may be 
considered as well-nigh committed to a scheme which, 
but last month, was regarded as wholly in the future. 

Canon Blackley, a gentleman of great intelligence, is 
the person who has the credit of proposing 4 scheme of | 
insurance against old age, in a practical form, to the 
people of Eugland. He is a man so much respected, and 
on every account so much honored, that what he said has 
received a cordial hearing, although that hearing has 
always been accompanied with the remark that the enter- 
prise he prop. sed was impracticable. None the less, has 
Canon Blackley persevered, and in one prophecy and 
another, accompanied always by the 
figures, he has compelled England to listen, whether it 
meant to carry forward his projects or not. Now Mr. 
Chamberlain comes forward, and speaks of these plans— 
but yesterday the plans of a theorist—as being the neces- 
sary step forward in the social legislation of England. 

Canon Blackley is now sixty years old. Itis he who 
will be recollected in literary circles as the author of a 
metrical translation of Tegner’s ‘“‘Frithiof’s Saga.” His 
attention was called twelve years ago to the plan of 
national insurance. It was inthe end of 1878 that he 
published, in the Nineteenth Century, an essay under that 
title, and the next year, at Dean Stanley’s request, he 
preached the sermon ‘‘Our National Improvidence,” 
which has been widely circulatea. The next year, under 
his lead, the National Provident League was founded, 
and we have known that similar movements were started 
in France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, and New Zea- 
land. Ever since the establishment of ‘‘Lend a Hand,” 
many papers have been published in that journal on this 
subject, following Canon Blackley’s suggestions, and 
showing how the plan for general insurance might be 
applied in this country. 

Briefly, the plan is based upon the general truth that 
every body has to grow old. It does not happen to every- 
body to break his leg, it does not happen to everybody to 
have yellow fever, nor to be knocked down by nervous 
prostration. But it does happen to every one to grow 
old. Canon Blackley was bold enough to propose that 
young men and young women, from the age of eighteen, 
for several years forward,should be taxed by quite a heavy 
poll-tax, which should then be used by the state as the 
basis of a fund from which the same people, when they 

passed the age of sixty-five, should receive a pension if 
they survived. If they did not survive, the state would 
have the benefit of these payments, or rather the sur- 
vivors would have the benefit of them. 

I have myself suggested, as an vasy modification of 
this plan in Massachusetts, that the much discussed poll- 
tax should he set aside as the basis of a fund in the same 
way. The result of any such action would be that, aftera 
person has passed the limit determined on, he would re- 
ceive from the state again the thoney which he had been 
paying to the state since his manhood began. I¢ would 
be a compulsory savings-bank for every person under the 
law of the state which made such provision. 

On the thirteenth of May, when the National Provi- 
dent League met in London, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain pre- 
sided. A committee of members of Parliament was 
named to determine the shape in which this new question 
shall be brought before the legislature. Mr. Chamberlain 
in his address showed that, in Eogland, of every two 
workmen who come to the age of sixty years, one is 
obliged to go to the poor-law for his subsistence. It is 
absurd to say that such a position as this is due*to ‘the 
improvidence of the working classes.” Mr. Chamberlain 
proposes that the pension fund shall consist ‘‘partly of 
astate grant, partly of subscriptions from the working 
classes themselves.” He proposes that the pension age 
shall be sixty-five. This may be necessary in England; 
in this country we should certainly put it as high as 
seventy. If it were understood that aged people, from 
that period forward, were to receive a small annuity from 
the state—no matter how small—we should find that the 
severest drain now made upon the towns in the charge of 
their poor-houses stopped at once, and we should find that 
the great difficulty in the managemeut of such institutions 
was very much abated. 


most accurate | 


It would thus happen that the | 
most serious aad difficult problem which now offers itself | classical methods, have extendec their flelds of philologi- | plies were landed, a town July laid 


| to relieving officers on the poor-boards was at once re- | 
| moved. 

It is interesting to see that the London Times, which | 
‘it the best conceivable weathercock to show how public 
opinion rans, gives in its cordial assent to Mr. Chamber- 
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lain's plans. This is enough to show that the drift of in the modern languages often for eo 
| public opinion is now in that direction, and that Mr. | not only a proper amount of the time of a ADsort 
Chamberlain and his friends will be sustained by the | letters, but far more. The develo) ment : P dent of 
English nation in making a national provision for old age. | literatures from the classics, their me lation hz = lery 
Epwarp E. Hare. / Other, are little taught and hardly heeded Senay each 
aan = — college except Harvard provides for th), ae 
LITERARY TRAINING IN OUR COLLEGES. literature as such, from the Trouyires ; of Fre 
—__—— to-day, and even then, but little atten: th  Realia asta of 
The discussion has lately been revived of the part powerful influence of French literature ».,,., given “© the 
American colleges have played, or failed to play, in the To our own language, also. these t, ee em: 
training of American writers. We bave been reminded | linguistic study, here again often the pos») - — 
for the hundredth time that, with a few notable excep- ' classical training, are beginning to exte; _ cue evo 
tions, few American authors, who have done anything of | in comparison with other languages, has f. 2 ~ 
| worth, have been college-bred men. Much has been said, in Engjish become a recognized departm - ms 
i varying relevance, of the influence of journalism | work, often poorly organized, so that, w: sani a * 
| upon literature, of the dangers and advantages of jour- | ing in composition and proper Philological «: aly 
‘nalistic training for literary work, of the superiority of | regarded, little room is left for the study of Pe 
| natural to trained talent, and the like. But only rarely | erature as a continuous growth and in jt n mesh li 
| has the blame for the patent fact that our colleges, great | other literatures, especially with the c! lation wig 


|or small, have trained few writers of even respectable | 


| merit, been placed where it belongs—not with the col- 


leges per se, but with the systems of instruction they pro- | 


vide. 


inborn. So, too, must the sclentific sense. But our col- 
leges take young men with relatively little of the scien- 
tific instinct, and train them to do good work in various 
fields. 
' to the colleges—the very flower of our people—there must 
|be some few, perhaps a considerable number, 
possess, more or less imperfectly, this literary sense. In 
such students the college should develop and strengthen 
the natural literary instincé and so train it that in after 





who 


good work in literature. This is one of the proper, one | 
of the highest, functions of a college. There is no suffi 
cient reason 4 priori why it should not give this training. 
Aud yet many American writers of deservedly high rank | 
have been trained anywhe-e but in a college; 
those who were college-bred, are prone to emphasize the | 
uselessness of such training for the practical work of | 
their choice. 

The literary training our colleges should afford, ought | 
not only to furnish practice in the technique of the art of 
composition, the long discipline necessary merely to write 
with clearness, brevity, and yuod taste, but also to pro- | 
vide for broad and serious study of literature as such. 
The student who, with proper natural equipment, has | 
chosen letters as his profession, should know the litera- 
ture of his own language thoroughly, something of the 
literature of other tongues, and the classics, especially as 
the spring and source of all later writing from the media- 
val hymns to the last magazine poem. He should know 
well the few very great writers of all literature, their 
methods of treating human life and human passion, their 
contributions to our common thought and to their own 
art, their relations to one another and to-the men who 
came after them. He should have a trained faculty of 
literary comparison. Exceptin the rare instances of 
what we call genius, all serious literary work, however 
great the natural talent, must proceed from some such 
training. Preliminary linguistic study there must, of 
course, be; but the colleges in the abundance of linguistic 
training that they offer, have lost sight of due propor- 
tions; in their pursuit of the letter, the spirit has dis- 
appeared. 

Take the classics as an example—for with the Renais- 
sance they became the basis of all literary training, and 
to-day for such a purpose tradition still holds rightly to 
them. However excellent the work of the fitting school 
may have been, a year, and oftener two, must be spent in 
college in similar preparation before the student of letters 
can read the classics as literature. Concerned largely 
with detached specimens of different writers and different 
times, he knows little of the whole course of Greek or 
Roman literature, and not one of the great classical 
authors thoroughly. Unless he has sat under rare teach- 
ers his training has been largely mechanical, occupied 
with the language rather than the substance, with lin- 
guistic rather than literary interpretation. Even at this 
point, if he has the“disposition or the time, in the pres- 
sure of the just claims of other studies, to continue his 
classical work, he finds the higher courses of our colleges 
devoted largely to philological and historical investiga- 
tions with little stady of pure letters, and least of all with 
any effort to show the essential dependence of the litera- 
ture of modern times upon the old work of Greece and 
Rome. He loses quickly his linguistic training, when 
once it ceases, and the spirit and substance of classical 
literature, the abiding element in his study, he has 
often never really known. 

So, too, with the modern languages. In ambitious 
|rivalry with the many departments of investigation three 
centuries of classical study have developed, instructors 
in the modern languages. trained for the most part in 
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ginning to prevail. 

When every allowance is made, the at mo 
our colleges surrounds the study of literature js + 
aud too largely a philological one. The stadey:. 
natural literary instinct, is more than likely t 
with little knowledge of the classics as |jt 
deed as language, except as a discipline, 
,ing of modern tongues and a scant acquainta: 
| thir literatures, and with a pieceimea! fa 
a few of the greater English writings. ‘T) 
| quate basis for literary work, no thorouy y treie 
ing, no direct encouragement of the profes<joy , ott, : 
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Richard Moult 
| lations in supplementing and in part s: upe ling 
tic study of the classics, and his argun 
| good applied to the modern languages. 
teaching of literature in our colleges must 
|ted from the methods inherited from a mista theor 
| of classical study, methods which exalted the letter 

| subordinated the spirit. The essential continuance of th 
literature of any one nation, the relations of thew 
literatures one to another, especially of the 

the classical, must be fully recognized. We must com 
pare literatures as languages have been « mpared. All 
this will result rather from the work of men 


moder 





than from 
methods. Teachers of pure or of comparetive literatur 
are litle known in American colleges. One or two are 
beginning to seek such men, and from them and from 
their teachings reform in this direction ought surely and 
speedily to come. 
H. T. Parker. 
| THE RUINS OF ISABELLA, COLUMBUS'S TOW) 
} 

Some weeks ago in Tur Commonweatrn, Dr. Hal 
suggested that our government could do nothing 
appropriate in the approaching celebration of the di 
covery of America, than to send a vessel to repeat & 
nearly as possible the first voyage of Columbus. The 
proposal has been received with some favor; but meat 
time, the naval department has apparently undertaken s 
little such exploration of its own. Early |ast month the 
United States steamship Enterprise was on the coast 


Santo Domingo and three of its officers were the 
tailed to visit the ruins Of Isabella, the city founded by 
Columbas on his second voyage, and report | 
The examination was primarily made in con! 
the absurd project of the transfer of the ruins to Chicag 
for exhibition at the World’s Fair; but happily tb 
dition at once showed the futility of such a schem 
Even on his first voyage Columbus had attempted © 
establish a settlement in the West Indies. On 











6, 1492, one of his vessels was wrecked in the Bay 

Thomas, now the Bay of Acul, on the coast of Hayti: 4 

| out of the wreck a fort or tower was built and som 
| the crew left as a garrison. Probably they were 5° 
| killed by the natives; for when Columbus returned © 
next year, no traces of them could be found. Bato ** 
second voyage Columbus brought seventeen 5)!" sod 
| 1200 men, with provisions and animals su‘ficiew* for ¥* 
: wi 


| planting of acolony. After some explor 
selected on the northern coast of Sinto | 
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ag it for defence, and a church and stone houses for 


groan cers erecte i. Columbus’s brother Diego was left 


theo governor and the settlement was named 





is sarge as 8 
i! ig in hovor of the Spanish queen. But it fared ill: 
1s : ‘ , 
was unt ealthy; there was continual discontent 
sopordination, and sometimes open mutiny, among 


mm the north and south by two dry water- 
yarses, forming natural ditches or moats, and terminat- 
on the western or water side, in cliffs from 
rty feet high, formed by large boulders con- 
coral and shells. Tradition points to this 
ateau as the site of the ancient city, and here were 

| scattered at intervals various small, ill-defined 
, remnants of walls built of small unhewn 
of old tiles and 

and fragments of 
were half dozen or 
s of dressed limestone that may have been part 

¢ walls of buildings somewhat finished and 
ter. The trees, matted roots, and trailing 
the ground and rendered progress 

The soil is shallow, covering in some 
uly a foot or so, a bed of limestone rock. The 
ion of pick and spade brought to light nothing of 
r interest, but enabled us to follow the traces of 
meinstances. The piles of stones that we 
eyed very little idea of the original forms of the 
) which they belonged and gave no indication 


heir uses.” 


wuing fossils, 


f stone 
ntly laid in mortar, 

ie of the latter 

ighly made bricks. 


pieces 
glazed, 
There 


perma- 
aT AC 

mees overspread 

btly difficult. 


guide took us first to what he called ‘‘the fort” 
oues a little larger than the others; there is 
ug to indicate that it was a sort either in position or 
in its description the terms 


DAV ¢ 


“tower” and ‘‘bas- 
een used, but itis merely a conjecture that 
j weresuch. By digging and working with the pick 
u rva s.we were able to form some idea of the ground- 
the place and follow a portion of the lines of 
general outline of the ground occupied seems 

i a slightly irregular parrallelogram inclosing 

‘ss han two acres of surface. There are 
ious wall about this space. 


, or 
lu TY 


no traces of a 
The site was well 
lefence, and the water-courses to the north 
outh are convenient substitutes for trenches; there 
f their having been connected by a trench on 
, ‘fastern, or land side, from whicb an attack by Indians 
“eithave been most naturally expected. The thickness 


ees and bushes to the eastwatd renders examination 


) sign 


“re difficult there, but as we traversed the ground for 
Hie in every direction without finding other re- 


oul aT 


~__"* tis probable that they are confined to the little 
P-Aleau in question.” 
“In the 1 


Sor _ 

" *are the remains of a wall connecting three 
«0 towers or bastions. 
aria form, 


‘scattered with small unhewn stones, many pieces 
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| feet broad. Nearly due east of this appears at intervals | invalidate the count elsewhere. Internal evidence is not 
| of forty and fifty yards what may have been circular | | yet accessible in any considerable degree. This awaits 
‘towers. Their remains are mounds of stone, earth and | | the tabulation now in progress at Washington. One of 
tile, from three to four feet high and thirty feet in diame- | the tests which may then be applied is instanced by Gen. 
On the north side and nearly opposite in position to| Walker. ‘The eleventh census,” he writes, ‘*can be held 
| those last mentioned, are two ruins of a similar kind but | to be a truecount upon one condition only, namely, that 





rthwest angle of this plateau and near the 
small 
They were probably circu- 
and their remains are mounds of reddish 
of 





There has come a lull in the storm of criticism which 
broke upon the heads of the unlucky managers of the 
eleventh census when the results of the enumeration were 

announced. People have come to realize the fact that 
the figures of Mr. Porter’s bureau mast stand as the 
official count, since no verification is to be permitted, 

and the uselessness of further complaint, rather than sat- 
isfaction with the result, doubtless teuds to produce this 
quietude. It is thus a propitious time for Gen. Francis 
A. Walker to speak, does in the current nnmber of 
the Forum, and to be heard in the comments which he is 
perhaps better fitted than any other man in the country 
to make upon the methods and results of the great count 
which began a year ago and whose 
process of-tabulation at Washington. 
General Walker says that a census may be criticised in 
one or all the three different ways: It may be criticised 
objectively, by direct proof of its inaccuracy adduced 
from the outside, as by showing actual cases of omission ; 
by internal evidence, showing that the schedules fail to 
agree amovg themselves or to conform to established 
laws of population; or by comparison with preceding and 
succeeding censuses, showing that the count in question 
do.s not fill its proper place in the series. 

In applying these methods to the eleventh census, Gen. 
Walker considers the most important instance of an 
attempt to secure external evidence against its accuracy 
that which is afforded by ‘‘the painful case of New York 
city.” Here the supplementary police count, made by 
direction of the local authorities, showed a variation of 
197,000. *‘It is not possible,” writes Gen. Walker, ‘‘to ex- 
plain away this difference. It is true that the police count 








as he 


figures are now in 


the city from seaside and mountain. It is true that the 
police count did not refer back to the census date, June 1, 
and that the large natural growth of the city during the 
interval, amounting to some thousands each month, was 
included in the later enumeration. It is true that the 
foreign arrivals at the port during the autumn were ex- 
tremely heavy, and that an unusually large proportion of | 
these stayed in the city. But after all reasonable allow- 
ance has been made on these accounts, there remains an 
enormous difference, which can only mean that one or the 
other of these enumerations was inexcusably wrong. 
Either the census officers throughout large districts did 


who were set to follow them made their canvass reck- 
lessly and wactonly, counting people at their places of 
business and again where they lived; counting not only 
the guests at hotels (most of whom had their ‘usual place 


ag tile, and a few fragments of brick; the mounds | of abode’ away from New York), but including the guests 
vont tl ree feet high and twenty feet in diameter, | of many successive days; counting residents of New 
: the wail is about a foot high. About one hundred | Jersey and Brooklyn trading or working in New York; 
"3 - . pat ast of this are the foundations of a rectangu- | counting anybody and everybody whose name they could 
™ ‘uilding forty feet long by twenty feet broad. Sixty |secure. One or the other of thg two censuses must have 


“tds south and a little east of this 


Mari 
“8riing 


LS east 


side by a semicircular wall; here 
tones not cemented, and a few square 


With wort 
... On them. 
sor, 


Ta Ss 


is another mound 
i What was apparently a circular building inclosed 
were found 4 
stones 
This is what is known as ‘‘the 


been in the wrong in the ways and to the degree indi- 
cated.” 

While this discrepancy in the enumeration of the city 
of New York, according tu Geu. Walker, ‘cannot fail 
permanently to impair the satisfaction felt in the cen- 





The débris here is about four feet high by fifty 


tennial canvass of the country”, it mast not be held to 











was made at a time when tens of thousands had returned to 


their work with culpable negligence, or else the police | 


sttlers; the numerous expeditions into the interior | less exteusive. Near the centre of the eastern limit is a | it shall appear that the general birth rate has been dimin- 
vere wusce' ssful, at least in finding the rich mines of | pit some twenty feet in diameter by from ten to fifteen lishing during the decade. With the number of people 
and gold which the Spaniards had eagerly ex- | feetdeep; itis said to have been dug by treasure-seekers ; | resident in the country in 1880, and with the number of 

ao ly, in 1496, the colonists removed for | it may be that a cellar or cistern was found here, as the | foreigners arriving since that date, the population of 1890 

‘ood and all to the southern side of the island, founding penog of the pit would perhaps indicate something of the | must, had its previous rate of natural increase been main- 
‘city of S8 Domingo, now the oldest existing town | kind. Prorat have far exceeded 62,500,000. Here we see the 
wes yntinent. The space between the limits mentioned bears traces | way in which the census, if grossly imperfect, will be 

eas the site of Isabella, thus abandoned, that the of other structures of small rough stones and doubtful | compelled to furnish the material for its own condemna- 

i Enterprise were instructed to explore. evidences of a cement pavement or flooring. There are |tion. Should the proportion of the total population un- 
aes horage at Puerto Plata, they proceeded | ™&2y holes dug among the ruins which we were informed | der ten years of age be the same as it was in 1880— 
cat ter thirty miles to the westward along the | Were the work of treasure-hunters, and as vessels touch- namely, 26 1-2 per cent.—the census will be discredited. 

“ the island of Santo Domingo, accom- ing at this port have carried away relics from time to | With all who survive from the fifty millions of 1890, with 

» an old native pilot who was familiar with the time, the remains are much diminished. We overturned | all who survive from the five and a quarter millions of 

a J such traditions as exist among the natives re- all the cut blocks of stone and examined them carefully foreigners that have come into the country during the de- 
: + the first settlement of Columbus. ‘About eight in the hope of finding some marks or dates, but without | cade, and with sixteen and a half millions of children un- 
side the cape now known as Isabella,” says their success, and it is believed that nothing of the kind exists.” | der ten years of age, the total of sixty-two and a half 

sabay of considerable size, and on its There are thus left on the surface at Isabella but few | millions for 1890 cannot be correct.” 

3 . slight rocky projection of land formed remains that convey any idea of the original appesrance There is the further method, to which reference has 

of t 1umerous bluffs, was chosen for the first of the town or of its architecture. Nor would excava-/| been made, by comparison of the figures of this census 
gent settlement of the Spaniards in the New World. | tions be likely to yield better results. Isabella, at best, | with others in the series. With certain corrections made 

at this part of the bay is generally low and in- | WS occupied only two years, and the settlers, dissatisfied | for the census of 1870, which was confessedly defective 

persed with lagoons and dry sandy water-courses, with the site, did little to give their town permanence. | in the Southern States, Gen. Walker considers the series 
ses rapidly to bills behind. The country is thickly | It is 4 pity that this first expedition on the track of | to be reasonably self consistent. But in this connection 
with young trees, cactus plants, tangled vines | Columbus should have been so unfruitful; yet there was | there appears the disturbing fact of the enormously in- 

os. Cliffs of limestone and coral formation rise |®20Ugh success to furnish incentive for future explo- | creased immigration during the period from 1880 to 1890. 
» from the water at intervals, and extend some ten | T@tion on the same lines. Faint as are the traces of | This should have raised the rate of increase of population ; 
eastward. No habitations are to be found | Columbus in America, and melancholy as is the interest | whereas the rate is shown to be decidedly less than in the 
; ' and a half of the ruins, but the native attaching to them, their careful investigation by the | preceding periods. ‘If the birth rate among the pre- 
¥0 rs that we met verified the statements of the | S°Verament might, none the less, seem to future genera- | yjously existing population,” says Gen. Walker, ‘did not 
is to the traditional genuineness of the site which he tions, a far more enduring memorial to the discoverer of | suffer a sharp decline concident with that enormous in- 
America than even a world’s fair at Chicago. crease of immigration, and perhaps in consequence of it, 

On landing.” the report continues, ‘we turned to the the census of 1890 cannot be vindicated.” 

shyt and ascended a gentle siope to a little plain about AN EXPERT'S VIEW OF THE CENSUS. These are questions to be determined when the data, 
wwo acres in area, this slightly projecting into the bay laboriously compiled from the mass of enumerators’ re- 


turns, are furnished. Meantime, the fact of the vast and 
unprecedented growth of our country is set forth vividly 
in the census figures. ‘I'he moral and physical energy 
and coarage,” writes Gen. Walker, ‘‘the intellectual ac- 


| tivity and enterprise exhibited by the American people in 


| thus overrunning and occupying, settling aud cultivating 
a million anda half of square miles iu the course of a 
single century, is absolutely unparalleled in the history of 
mankind. It stands, and will long stand, without a rival 
among human achievements. Think what it means! an 
average each year of fifteen thousand square miles—a 
territory larger than Holland, nearly as large as Switzer- 
land with all its barren mountains! For each ten years 
a territory as large as Great Britain and Ireland 
combined, first entered upon, taken up, and annexed to 
the previously occupied and cultivated area! This story 
of the geographical process of the national growth is 
among the marvels of our race; and I coifess it is to ine 
not less a subject of admiration than the highest achieve- 
ments in art, letters, and science, or in conquest and war- 
like enterprise. No other peoplé could have extended 
settlement in so short a time over so vast a space. Any 
other of the great migratory races, Slay or Tartar, would 
have broken hopelessly down in the effort to compass such 
a field in such a term of years.” 





RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 


| Whatis so rare .... 


John Drew well, but Ada drew better. 


|a daily deiight. 


She is really a 


We have had what might be termed a dried-up spring, 

| but according to the time-honored folk lore, a dripping 
| June will set al) things in tune. 4 

After the mental strain of Anniversary Week, it has 
‘seemed delightful to sit, lime the attentive Scotchman in 
|church, and “think o’ nawthin.’” 


| The long-named society, is now spoken of as the Socl- 
‘ety for the Protection of Animals. The blue pencil was 
applied none too soon. 


The ‘‘Pops” were never more popular, and in the mat- 
ter of coumeevors they now have two fine strings to their 
bows 


Mrs. Moore Lawson, of Cleveland, is the fortunate 
American singer who has run the gauntlet of London 
criticism without receiving one adverse comment. Her 
training bas been wholly American, and she may be 
known as our national song-bird yet. 

‘How long,” asks a New York paper, wearily, ‘‘will 
Brooklyn tolerate that nondescript monstrosity called a 
fountain, presented by somebody named Cogswell, which 
disfigures the junction of Fulton street and Lafayette 
avenue? An ash barrel would be an improvement.’ 
Brooklyn will probably tolerate that piece of art as long 
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INSURANCE FOR OLD AGE. 


Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who holds so important a 
part in English political life, has distinguished himself by 
giving his practical adhesion to the effort for what is now 
called in England the insurance for old age. Perhaps I | 
should be right in saying that this is the greatest step 
forward which social reform has made in England in the 
last ten years. Up to this time those of us who have 
urged such things have been regarded as in some sort 
fanatics or cranks. We have now the satisfaction of 
knowing that we are working with the Conservative party 
of England, and that the English goverament may be | 
considered as well-nigh committed to a scheme which, 
but last month, was regarded as wholly in the future. 

Canon Blackley, a gentleman of great intelligence, is 
the person who has the credit of proposing a scheme of 
insurance against old age, in a practical form, to the 
people of Eugland. He is a man so much respected, and 
on every account so much honored, that what he said has 
received a cordial hearing, although that hearing has | 
always been accompanied with the remark that the enter- | 
prise he prop. sed was impracticable. None the less, has 
Canon Blackley persevered, and in one prophecy and | 
another, accompanied always by the most accurate 
figures, he has compelled England to listen, whether it 
meant to carry forward his projects or not. Now Mr. 
Chamberlain comes forward, and speaks of these plans— | 
but yesterday the plans of a theorist—as being the neces- 
sary step forward in the social legislation of England. 

Canon Blackley is now sixty years old. Itis he who 
will be recollected in literary circles as the author of a 
metrical translation of Tegner’s ‘‘Frithiof’s Saga.” His 
attention was called twelve years ago to the plan of 
national insurance. It wasinthe end of 1878 that he 
published, in the Nineteenth Century, an essay under that 
title, and the next year, at Dean Stanley’s request, he 
preached the sermon ‘‘Our National Improvidence,” 
which has been widely circulatea. The next year, under 
hia lead, the National Provident League was founded, 
and we have known that similar movements were started 
in France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, and New Zea- 
land. Ever since the establishment of ‘‘Lend a Hand,” 
many papers have been published in that journal on this 
subject, following Canon Blackley’s suggestions, and 
showing how the plan for general insurance might be 
applied in this country. 

Briefly, the plan is based upon the general trath that 
every body has to grow old. It does not happen to every- 
body to break his leg, it does not happen to everybody to 
have yellow fever, nor to be knocked down by nervous 
prostration. But it does happen to every one to grow 
old. Canon Blackley was bold enough to propose that 
young men and young women, from the age of eighteen, 
for several years forward,should be taxed by quite a heavy 
poll-tax, which should then be used by the state as the 
basis of a fund from which the same people, when they 
passed the age of sixty-five, should receive a pension if 
they survived. If they did not survive, the state would 
have the benefit of these payments, or rather the sur- 
vivors would have the benefit of them. 

I have myself suggested, as an vasy modification of 
this plan In Massachusetts, that the much discussed poll- 
tax should he set aside as the basis of a fund in the same 
way. The result of any such action would be that, aftera 
person has passed the limit determined on, he would re- 
ceive from the state again the money which he had been 
paying to the state since his manhood began. Ic would 
be a compulsory savings-bank for every person under the 
law of the state which made such provision. 

On the thirteenth of May, when the National Provi- 
dent League met in London, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain pre- 
sided. A committee of members of Parliament was 
named to determine the shape in which this new question 
shall be brought before the legislature. Mr. Chamberlain 
in his address showed that, in Evgland, of every two 
workmen who come to the age of sixty years, one is 
obliged to go to the poor-law for his subsistence. It is 
absurd to say that such a position as this is due*to ‘the 
improvidence of the working classes.” Mr. Chamberlain 
proposes that the pension fund shall consist ‘‘partly of 

astate grant, partly of subscriptions from the working 
classes themselves.” He proposes that the pension age 
shall be sixty-five. This may be necessary in England; 
in this country we should certainly put it as high as 
seventy. If it were understood that aged people, from 
that period forward, were to receive a small annuity from 
the state—no matter how small—we should find that the 
severest drain now made upon the towns in the charge of 
their poor-houses stopped at once, and we should find that 
the great difficulty in the management of such institutions 
was very much abated. It would thus happen that the 


| public opinion is now in that direction, and that Mr. 


English nation in making a national provision for old age. 


| worth, have been college-bred men. 


‘nalistic training for literary work, 
| has the blame for the patent fact that our colleges, great 


| Or small, have trained few writers of even respectable | 
| merit, been placed where 


| leges take young men with relatively little of the scien- 
| fletds. 


j}be some few, 


| composition, the long discipline necessary merely to write 


‘to relieving officers on the poor-boards was at once re- 
| moved. 

It is interesting to see that the London Times, which | 
‘it the best conceivable weathercock to show how public | 
opinion rans, gives in its cordial assent to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s plans. This is enough to show that the drift of |i 
Chamberlain and his friends will be sustained by the | 
l 
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LITERARY TRAINING IN OUR COLLEGES. 


1 


to-day, and even then, bat little atten 
powerful influence of French literatur, 


The discussion has lately been revived of the part 
American colleges have played, or failed to play, in the | 
training of American writers. We bave been reminded 
for the hundredth time that, with a few notable excep- 
tions, few American authors, who have done anything of 
Much has been said, 
with varying relevance, of the influence of journalism 
upon literature, of the dangers and advantages of jour- 
of the superiority of 
natural to trained talent, and the like. But only rarely 


it belongs—not with the col- 
leges per se, but with the systems of instruction they pro- | 
vide. 

The literary sense, to a certain degree, must indeed be 
inborn. So, too, must the sclentific sense. But our col- 


tific instinct, and train them to do good work in various | 
Surely in the youth that every autumn come up 
to the colleges—the very flower of our people—there must 
perhaps a considerable number, who 
possess, more or less imperfectly, this literary sense. In | 


good work in literature. 
of the highest, functions of a college. There is no suffi 
cient reason & priori why it should not give this training. 
Aud yet many American writers of deservedly high rank | 
have been trained anywhe-e but in a college; and even | 
those who were college-bred, are prone to emphasize the | 
uselessness of such training for the practical work of 
their choice. 
_ The literary training our colleges should afford, ought 

not only to furnish practice in the technique of the art of | 


with clearness, brevity, and guod taste, but also to 
vide for broad and serious study of literature as such. | 
The student who, with proper natural equipment, has | 

chosen letters as his profession, should know the litera- | 

ture of his own language thoroughly, something of the | 
literature of other tongues, and the classics, especially as | 
the spring and source of all later writing from the media- | 
val hymns to the last magazine poem. He should know | 
well the few very great writers of all literature, 
methods of treating human life and human passion, 
contributions to our common thought and to their 
art, their relations to one another and to-the men who 
came after them. He should have a trained faculty of 
literary comparison. Exceptin the rare instances 
what we call genius, all serious literary work, 
great the natural talent, must proceed from some such 
training. Preliminary linguistic study there must, of 
course, be; but the colleges in the abundance of linguistic 
training that they offer, have lost sight of due propor- 
tions; in their pursuit of the letter, the spirit has dis- 
appeared. 

Take the classics as an example—for with the Renais- 
sance they became the basis of all literary training, and 
to-day for such a purpose tradition still holds rightly to 
them. However excellent the work of the fitting school 
may have been, a year, and oftener two, must be spent in 
college in similar preparation before the student of letters 
can read the classics as literature. Concerned largely 
with detached specimens of different writers and different 
times, he Knows little of the whole course of Greek or 
Roman literature, and not one of the great classical 
authors thoroughly. Unless he has sat under rare teach- 
ers his training has been largely mechanical, occupied 
with the language rather than the substance, with lin- 
guistic rather than literary interpretation. Even at this 
point, if he has the’disposition or the time, in the pres- 
sure of the just claims of other studies, to continue his 
classical work, he finds the higher courses of our colleges 
devoted largely to philological and historical investiga- 
tions with little study of pure letters, and least of all with 
any effort to show the essential dependence of the litera- 
ture of modern times upon the old work of Greece and 
Rome. He loses quickly his linguistic training, when 
once it ceases, and the spirit and substance of classical 
literature, the abiding element in his study, he has 
often never really known. 

So, too, with the modern languages. In ambitious 
rivalry with the many departments of investigation three | 


pro- 
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their 
own 


of | 
however 








centuries of classical study have developed, instructors | 
in the modern languages. trained for the most part in| 





most serious and difficult problem which now offers itself 


classical methods, have extendeé their fields of philologi- | 


ical and historical research. 
dialects and medieval French, Molitre , 
| almost forgotten ; and Lessing and Gi) 
| ter beside Old Norse and Middle High German, 
| as in the classics, the demands of linguistic tra; 


not only a proper amount of the time 


other, are little taught and hardly 
college except Harvard provides for t}, 


linguistic study, here again often the resy); 
| classical training, are beginning to extend , 
/in comparison with other languages, has j, zz 

in Engjish become a recognized depart, at ( 
| work, often poorly organized, so that, w/: 


regarded, little room is left for the sty 

| erature as a continuous growth and jin 
other literatures, especially with the class 
singular degree underlie the best Envy! 
|much of the best English prose. 
study in English literature have not yet 
our colleges; but already linguistic 1 
| disproportionate place and methods jn! 
| Classics, like the minute study of short 
|than of whole productions or of entire ; 
ginning to prevail. 


our colleges surrounds the study of literatur: 
aud too largely a philologival one. 
natural literary instinct, is more than like aly ti 

such students the college should develop and strengthen | with little knowledge of the classics as fine ‘rat 
the natural literary instinct and so train it that in after | deed as language, except as a discipline, with 
life, the men who have it, may, in one sort or another, do | ing of modern tongues and a scant acquain 
This is one of the proper, one | ‘th zir literatures, and with a piecemeal! fail! 
|a few of the greater English writings. 
|quate basis for literary work, no thorough 
ing, no direct encouragement of the profes<jonp 


all knowledge of other literatures than o 
| yet translation has been practiced as an art and jy 


author’s neatness of phrase may now and _ ther 


/rent number of the Atlantic Mr. 
| shown convircingly the value of the use of ¢ 


| Subordinated the spirit. 


| this will result rather from the work of men than from 


| 1200 men, with provisions and animals sutfciest for® 
| planting of acolony. After some exploration, 4*** 
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Lerary trap. 
f letters 
But, it will be urged, linguistic training must underis 
r own. 
abiding literary excellence been lost in the prox 


eSs 


disapn 


but not his real contributions to literature. [py ty 
Richard 


lations in supplementing and in part supercedi, 

tic study of the classics, and his arguments 
| good applied to the modern languages. Above 
teaching of literature in our colleges must 
ted from the methods inherited from a mistaken theor 
of classical study, methods which exalted th: re a 
The essential continuance of th 
literature of any one nation, the relations of the 
literatures one to another, especially of the modern u 
the classical, must be fully recognized. W: 
pare literatures as languages have been cor 


must com 
npared. Al 
methods. Teachers of pure or of comparetive literatur 
are little known in American colleges. or two an 
beginning to seek such men, and from them and fro 
their teachings reform in this direction ought surely ao 
speedily to come. aan 
H. T. 
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THE RUINS OF ISABELLA, COLUMBUS'S TOW 






Some weeks ago in THe ComMONWEALTH 
suggested that our government could do nothing 
appropriate in the approaching celebration of t 
covely of America, than to send a vessel to repeal 
nearly as possible the first voyage of Columbus. 
proposal has been received with sore favor; 
time, the naval department has apparently u 
little such exploration of its own. oe last month t 
United States steamship Enterprise was on the 
Santo Domingo and three of its officers were t! 
tailed to visit the ruins Of Isabella, the city fo 
Columbus on his second voyage, and report 
The examination was primarily made in connectio! 
the absurd project of the transfer of the ruins to Ci 
for exhibition at the World’s Fair; but happils 
dition at once showed the futility of such a scheme 

Even on his first voyage Columbus had attempte¢ ™ 
establish a settlement in the West Indies. On Decem 
6, 1492, one of bis vessels was wrecked in t! 
Thomas, now the Bay of Acul, on the coast 0 
out of the wreck a fort or tower was built and 
the crew left as a garrison. Probably 
killed by the natives; for when Columbus returoeé © 
next year, no traces of them could be found. Bu 
second voyage Columbus brought seventeen S)'? 
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+» for defence, and a church and stone houses for | 
© aes i rs erected. Columbus’s brother Diego was left 


we as governor and the settlement was named 


h rge 
is 4 pono rof the Spanish queen. But it fared ill: 
ae was nuhealthy; there was continual discontent 


: soedination, and sometimes open mutiny, among 
“lors; the numerous expeditions into the interior 


gold which the Spaniards had eagerly ex- 


| feet broad. Nearly due east of this appears at intervals 
of forty and fifty yards what may have been circular 


‘towers. Their remains are mounds of stone, earth and | the tabulation now in progress at Washington. 


| the tests which may then be applied is instanced by Gen. 


tile, from three to four feet high and thirty feet in diame- 


| ter. On the north side and nearly opposite in position to 
| those last mentioned, are two ruins of a similar kind but 
| less exteusive. 
esaccessf 11, at least in finding the rich mines of | 


Near the centre of the eastern limit isa 
pit some twenty feet in diameter by from ten to fifteen 


| feetdeep; itis said to have been dug by treasure-seekers ; 


aj; and finally, in 1496, the colonists removed for | it may be that a cellar or cistern was found here, as the 
” snd all to Lhe southern side of the island, founding | depth of the pit would perhaps indicate something of the 
* vite of Santo Domingo, now the oldest existing town | kind. 

\ western continent. The space between the limits mentioned bears traces 


was the site of Isabella, thus abandoned, that the 


. « of the Enterprise were instructed to explore. 
asing anchorage at Puerto Plata, they proceeded 
steam cutter thirty miles to the westward along the 

re of the island of Santo Domingo, accom- 

;py an old native pilot who was familiar with the 


»ji such traditions as exist among the natives re- 
zy the first settlement of Columbus. ‘About eight 
side the cape now Known as Isabella,” says their 
d » “there is a bay of considerable size, and on its 

shore, a slight rocky projection of land formed 
e of 1umerous bluffs, was chosen for the first 
snent settlement of the Spaniards in the New World. 

re at this part of the bay is generally low and in- 
ersed with lagoons and dry sandy water-courses, 
ily to hills behind. 


wt rises ral The country is thickly 
red with young trees, cactus plants, tangled vines 

, shes. Cliffs of limestone and coral formation rise 
from the water at intervals, and extend some ten 
istward. No habitations are to be found 

. i mile and a half of the ruins, but the native 
wood cutters that we met verified the statements of the 


is to the traditional genuineness of the site which he 


On landing,” the report continues, ‘‘we turned to the 
right and ascended a gentle siope to a little plain about 
wwo acres inarea, this slightly projecting into the bay 


aud bounded on the north and south by two dry water- 
courses, forming natural ditches or moats, and terminat- 
ing abruptly on the western or water side, in cliffs from 
twenty to thirty feet high, formed by large boulders con- 
wuing fossils, coral and shells. Tradition points to this 


teau as the site of the ancient city, and here were 

| scattered at intervals various small, ill-defined 

f stone, remnants of walls built of small unhewn 
lently laid in mortar, pieces of old tiles and 

ls, some of the latter glazed, and fragments of 

mad, roughly made bricks. There were half dozen or 
cks of dressed limestone that may have been part 
e walls of buildings somewhat finished and perma- 
tincharacter. The trees, matted roots, and trailing 
mrs overspread the ground and rendered progress 
sghuy difficult. The soil is shallow, covering in some 
paces by only a foot or so, a bed of limestone rock. The 
pplication of pick and spade brought to light nothing of 
articular interest, but enabled us to follow the traces of 
vulsin some instances. The piles of stones that we 
aw conveyed very little idea of the original forms of the 
Mructures to which they belonged and gave no indication 


ir uses. 


“Oar guide took us first to what he called ‘‘the fort” 
‘pile of stones a little larger than the others; there is 
ug to indicate that it was a rort either in position or 
In its description the terms “tower” and “bas- 
Have been used, but itis merely a conjecture that 
J Weresuch. By digging and working with the pick 
‘ervals,we were able to form some idea of the ground- 
of the place and follow a portion of the lines of 
general outline of the ground occupied seems 
na slightly irregular parrallelogram inclosing 
‘than two acres of surface. There are no traces of a 
ous wall about this space. The site was well 
toseu for defence, and the water-courses to the north 
and south are convenient substitutes for trenches; there 
sign of their having been connected by a trench on 
“eastern, or land side, from which an attack by Indians 
Pam ‘ave Deen most naturally expected. The thickness 
{trees and bushes to the eastward renders examination 
“re cilicult there, but as we traversed the ground for 
mre oil in every direction without finding other re- 
“Mts, it is probable that they are confined to the little 
palean in question.” 
A “t iorthwest angle of this plateau and near the 
“a i¢ remains of a wall connecting three small 
irtello towers or bastions. They were probably circu- 
‘iaform, and their remains are mounds of reddish 
““ scattered with small unhewn stones, many pieces of 
ag tile, and a few fragments of brick; the mounds 
“out three feet high and twenty feet in diameter, 
the wail is about a foot high. About one hundred 
* southeast of this are the foundations of a rectangu- 
lilding forty feet long by twenty feet broad. Sixty 
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walls. The 


aye tp 


“ 
yard 


az hy 


wi south and a little east of this is another mound 
aay 8 What was apparently a circular building inclosed 
* “ast side by a semicircular wall; here were found 
= tal Stones not cemented, and a few square stones 


‘edge on them. This is what is known as ‘‘the 
The débris here is about four feet high by fifty 


of other structures of small rough stones aud doubtful 
evidences of a cement pavement or flooring. There are 
many holes dug among the ruins which we were informed 
were the work of treasure-hunters, and as vessels touch- 
ing at this port have carried away relics from time to 
time, the remains are much diminished. We overturned 
all the cut blocks of stone and examined them carefully 
in the hope of finding some marks or dates, but without 
success, and it is believed that nothing of the kind exists.” 

There are thus left on the surface at Isabella but few 
remains that convey any idea of the original appesrance 
of the town or of its architecture. Nor would excava- 
tions be likely to yield better results. Isabella, at best, 
was occupied only two years, and the settlers, dissatisfied 
with the site, did little to give their town permanence. 
It is a pity that this first expedition on the track of 
Columbus should bave been so unfruitful; yet there was 
enough success to furnish incentive for future explo- 
ration onthe same lines. Faint as are the traces of 
Columbus in America, and melancholy as is the interest 
attaching to them, their careful investigation by the 
government might, none the less, seem to future genera- 
tions, a far more enduring memorial to tne discoverer of 
America than even a world’s fair at Chicago. 


AN EXPERT’S VIEW OF THE CENSUS. 


There has come a lull in the storm of criticism which 
broke upon the heads of the unlucky managers of the 
eleventh census when the results of the enumeration were 
announced. People have come to realize the fact that 
the figures of Mr. Porter’s bureau must stand as the 
official count, since no verification is to be permitted, 
and the uselessness of further complaint, rather than sat- 
isfactiun with the result, doubtless teuds to produce this 
quietude. It is thus a propitious time for Gen. Francis 
A. Walker to speak, as he does in the current nnmber of 
the Forum, and to be heard in the comments which he is 
perhaps better fitted than any other man in the country 
to make upon the methods and results of the great count 
which began a year ago and whose figures are now in 
process of-tabulation at Washington. 

General Walker says that a census may be criticised in 
one or all the three different ways: It may be criticised 
objectively, by direct proof of its inaccuracy adduced 
from the outside, as by showing actual cases of omission ; 
by internal evidence, showing that the schedules fail to 
agree amovg themselves or to conform to established 
laws of population; or by comparison with preceding and 
succeeding censuses, showing that the count in question 
do.s not fill its proper place in the series. 

In applying these methods to the eleventh census, Gen. 
Walker considers the most important instance of an 
attempt to secure external evidence against its accuracy 
that which is afforded by ‘‘the painful case of New York 
city.” Here the supplementary police count, made by 
direction of the local authorities, showed a variation of 
197,000. ‘It is not possible,” writes Gen. Walker, *‘to ex- 
plain away this difference. It is true that the police count 
was made at a time when tens of thousands had returned to 
the city from seaside and mountain. It is true that the 
police count did not refer back to the census date, June 1, 
and that the large natural growth of the city during the 
interval, amounting to some thousands each month, was 
included in the later enumeration. It is true that the 
foreign arrivals at the port during the autumn were ex- 


these stayed in the city. But after all reasonable allow- 
ance has been made on these accounts, there remains an 
enormous ditference, which can only mean that one or the 
other of these enumerations was inexcusably wrong. 
Either the census officers throughout large districts did 
their work with culpable negiigence, 
who were set to follow them made their canvass reck- 
lessly and wactonly, counting people at their places of 
business and again where they lived; counting not only 
the guests at hotels (most of whom had their ‘usual place 
of abode’ away from New York), but including the guests 
of many successive days; counting residents of New 
Jersey and Brooklyn trading or working in New York; 
counting anybody and everybody whose name they could 
secure. Oue or the other of the two censuses must have 
been in the wrong in the ways and to the degree indi- 
cated.” 


While this discrepancy in the enumeration of the city 
of New York, according tu Gen. Walker, ‘‘cannot fail 
permanently to impair the satisfaction felt in the cen- 





it must not be held to 


tennial canvass of the country”, 





tremely heavy, and that an unusually large proportion of 


or else the police | 
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invalidate the count elsewhere. Internal evidence is not 
yet accessible in any considerable degree. This awaits 
One of 


Walker. ‘The eleventh census,” he writes, ‘can be held 
to be a truecount upon one condition only, namely, that 


s shall appear that the general birth rate has been dimin- 


| ishing during the decade. With the number of people 
‘resident in the country in 1880, and with the number of 
| foreigners arriving since that date, the population of 1890 


} | must, had its previous rate of natural increase been main- 


| tained, have far exceeded 62,500,000. Here we see the 
| way in which the census, if grossly imperfect, will be 
| compelled to furnish the material for its own condemna- 
tion. Should the proportion of the total population un- 
der ten years of age be the same as it was in 1880-— 
ppmverege'- 26 1-2 per cent.—the census will be discredited. 
With all who survive from the fifty millions of 1890, with 
}all who survive from the five and a quarter millions of 
| foreigners that have come into the country during the de- 
cade, and with sixteen and a half millions of children un- 
| der ¢ ten years of age, the total of sixty-two anda half 
millions for 1890 cannot be correct.” 
| There is the further method, to which reference has 
| been made, by comparison of the figures of this census 
| with others in the series. With certain corrections made 
for the census of 1870, which was confessedly defective 
in the Southern States, Gen. Walker considers the series 
to be reasonably self consistent. But in this connection 
| there appears the disturbing fact of the enormously in- 
creased immigration during the period from 1880 to 1890. 
This should have raised the rate of increase of population; 
whereas the rate is shown to be decidedly less than in the 
preceding periods. ‘If the birth rate among the pre- 
viously existing population,” says Gen. Walker, ‘‘did not 
suffer a sharp decline concident with that enormous in- 
crease of immigration, and perhaps in consequence of it, 
the census of 1890 cannot be vindicated.” 

These are questions to be determined when the data, 
laboriously compiled from the mass of enumerators’ re- 
turns, are furnished. Meantime, the fact of the vast and 
unprecedented growth of our country is set forth vividly 
in the census figures. ‘“I'he moral and physical energy 
and courage,” writes Gen. Walker, ‘‘the intellectual ac- 
| tivity and enterprise exhibited by the American people in 
thus overrunning and occupying, settling and cultivating 
a million anda half of square miles in the course of a 
single century, is absolutely unparalleled in the history of 
mankind. It stands, and will long stand, without a rival 
among human achievements. Think what it means! an 
average each year of fifteen thousand square miles—a 
territory larger than Holland, nearly as large as Switzer- 
land with all its barren mountains! For each ten years 
a territory as large as Great Britain and Ireland 
combined, first entered upon, taken up, and annexed to 
the previously occupied and cultivated area! This story 
of the geographical process of the national growth is 
amony the marvels of our race; and I coifess it is to ne 
not less a subject of admiration than the highest achieve- 
ments in art, letters, and science, or in conquest and war- 
like enterprise. No other people could have extended 
settlement in so short a time over so vast aspace. Any 
other of the great migratory races, Slav or Tartar, would 
have broken hopelessly down in the effurt to compass such 
a fleld in such a term of years.” 











RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 


Whatis so rare .... .? 


John Drew well, but Ada drew better. 
|a daily deiight. 


She is really a 


We have had what might be termed a dried-up spring, 
| but according to the time-honored folk lore, a dripping 
| June will set all things in tune. . 











After the mental strain of Anniversary Week, it has 
| seemed delightful to sit, lime the attentive Scotchman in 
church, and ‘‘think o’ nawthin.’” 


The long-named society, is now spoken of as the Socl- 
|ety for the Protection of Animals. The blue pencil was 
applied none too soon. 


The ‘‘Pops” were never more popular, and in the mat- 


bow. 


Mrs. Moore Lawson, of Cleveland, is the fortunate 
|American singer who has run the gauntiet of London 
criticism without receiving one adverse comment. Her 
training bas been wholly American, and she may be 
known as our national song-bird yet. 


-*How long,” asks a New York paper, wearily, ‘will 
Brooklyn tolerate that nondescript monstrosity called a 
fountain, presented by somebody named Cogswell, which 
disfigures the junction of Fulton street and Lafayette 
avenue? An ash barrel would be an improvement.’» 
Brooklyn will probably tolerate that piece of art as long 


ter of conductors they now have two fine strings to their ; 
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as Boston does its mate; and it will be comforting to both ' perchance to Allston, aud now, even to Oak Square. If worth one’s time to talk about it. When 
cities, since misery loves company, to know that neither he wanted to go south, and watched for a green car, he enough to warrant loafing, she is just tired 
might go straight up Warren street, or he might switch (to bed, and the person of active ming cann 
off to Hampden street via Northampton street, or find | much, at best, in working hours, 


suffers alone. 

‘Briggs must go” and go he did, on the outsailing 
Umbria; and if an American passenger was ever glad to 
leave his native shores behind him, Dr. Briggs must have 
been that man. 


Life at the shore is going to take on a new interest 


when the graduates of the Back Bay Swimming School 
Girl” | 


strike out to show the world what a ‘Summer 
should be. 

So G. P. inadvertently hit the man that bit the bird. 
That was a trial shot, but now she knows that gunning 
really is a cruel pastime—for behold, birds and other 
bipeds do flutter so when they’re hit! 

Now that it is considered very smart to do things 4 la 
Russe, perhaps our photographers will take up the Rus- 
sian method of dealing with delinquent customers. At 
all events we may so interpret it if we see certain pictures 
in the show cases cases hanging upside down. 

It seems about time that the sewer obstructions at 
Point Shirley were removed, to open up the way toa 
glorious dinner at Taft’s. There are few points along 
our harbor so beautiful from the shore as Deer Island 
and the point across the way. 
ners feel an aching void at the mere thought of Taft's. 


If the church creeds are too parrow to admit men like 
Prof. Briggs and Dr. Heber Newton, not to include Bishop- 
elect Brooks, there be those ready to suggest a remedy. 
Under their several banners, let these church creeds be 
broadened till men and women who ‘‘see things in the 
large” may pass in as well as their myopic brethren. 

Parisian girls are wearing delicate little watcties setin 
finger rings. This ornament should become popular with 
that class of people who are obliged to go about glove- 
less to exhibit their jeweled bands. There is some reason 
in removing a glove to expose a watch to view, while 
with diamonds, the case is slightly different. 


Someone has discovered that Mind Cure is as old as 
Marcus Aurelius, for he put its principles in a nutshell 
when he said: ‘*Do not suppose you are hurt, and your 
complaint ceases. Cease your complaint and you are not 
hurt.” Nevertheless Marcus Aurelius, like ‘‘mind- 
curists” before and since paid Nature's inexorable debt. 
It is a hard task for any one to blot out the fact that ‘‘we 
owe God a death.” 

Inthe endeavor to avoid hackneyed phrases the re- 
viewer sometimes does worse—as when, in speaking of a 
biographical sketch accompanied by a portrait, one goes 
out of his way to say—that the sketch is ‘‘accompanied 
by a counterfeit presentment of his face.” This expres- 
sion is decidedly out of place when the portrait is well 
engraved, but would have a ludricrous fitness in the case 
of an average newspaper cut. 

An English lady who attended the recent private view 
at the Royal Academy has the following graphic words 
about the Gladstones: ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone walked 
about, Darby and Joan fashion, exchanging greetings 
with many friends. The ‘Grand Old Man's’ collar was 
considerably cleaner than usual and its edges less ragged. 
Mrs. Gladstone’s lace bonnet had strings and a feather 
which should have been white, but were not; but one for- 
got the strings and the tawdry feathers as one looked at 
her sweet, intelligent old face. The gold bracelets she 
wore were as massive as manacles.” Whose heart does 
hot warm over that dear old clumsy couple, even though 
they are distinguished people? One feels a daughterly 
instinct to get them to herself and fix them all up nice. 

meeneegginemeene 

Somewhere on the massive tablets of the new Public 
Library, space should be found for a portion of Lord 
Bardolph’s wisdom; though the critical 
covert satire if they searched between the lines: 

When we men do build, 
We first survey the plot, then draw the model, 
And when we see the figure of the house, 
Then must we rate the cost of the erection ; 
Which if we find outweighs ability, 
What do we do then, but draw anew the model 


In fewer offices; or, at least, desist 
To build at all? 


Boston has not yet announced that those repeated calls 
for cash outweigh ability,but about the time another million | | was about to remark, what a curious 


dollars is called for, it will be time seriously to -‘question 
surveyors,” according to Shakespearian precedent. 


It is not enough for the street car passenger to know | or otherwise to set, nothing to fix, or unfix, that has been 
He must be able to read, and to | awaiting just such a leisure hour, no little folk to train, 
Otherwise he would stand a poor | amuse or ‘‘cuddle,”—no magazine to glance through, no 
If | new book to read, no newspaper to scap, no letter that 
he were headed toward Brookline, the beautiful blue | for love or money should be seen to then and there; then 
cars, all exactly alixe, might take him to, Chestnut Hill, | 


how to make his mark. 
read swiftly too. 
chance of getting his own car at the Tremont House. 


And lovers of shore din- | 


might find a 
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‘himself anon at Egleston Square. Eternal vigilance is a 
| good thing to have about one when boarding a Boston 
steeet-car. 
180 simple, when you once know how. 


} a 





OBSERVATIONS. 


THE FINE ART OF LOAFING. 


| 

An unseemly prejudice exists in the reading world against 
| dissertations upon subjects concerning which the writers 
| themselves know next to nothing—such for example, as 
| an elaborate essay on the Training of Children, by a case- 
|hardened bachelor; a treatise on the Kindly Grace of 
| Gentlaness, by a pugilist; or observations upon the Fine 
| Art of Loafing, by a skurrying servant of the press. 
| Now all this prejudice is without just foundation. If 
| we consider only the actual, pray who is to hold up the 
jideal? We can not set our feet on the rosy clouds of 
| sunset, but we feel rested and upborne, down where we 
| are, by the mere act of lifting up our eyes. Someof the 
| busiest of us, who never even look for time to loaf, can 
|now and anon so plan out our work as to have it lead, in 
| thought at least, into realms of rest—as the impecunious 
flower lover may contrive at once to earn his daily crust, 
and to gratify his tastes, by securing street rights to a 
florist’s tray. On the same principle my enforced task 
just now shall be to write of the luxury of loafing. 
I loafed once. One long, happy, never-to-be forgot- 
ten day. Its hours were not chronologically arranged. I 
have done that since, as I stored them away in memory. 
[t was an hour one day, a dreamy, fragrant, lovely hour, 
in Maolis Garden at Nahant. It was an hour again on 
the sea wall along the lower Charles. It was a 
solitary lingering at twilight, on the stone steps by the river, 
at Milton Lower Falls. It was asunset hour beside the 
sea at Ocean Spray; it_was a time—who knows how long 
a time?—when the white-capped waves dashed in, with 
thunderous diapason, along Nantasket Beach; it was an 
evening in the early spring when, through a film of ten- 
der leaves, my soul and I saw sunset splendor—whiie 
through it all, in violet robes, the night came down; it 
was a summer afternoon when the sunshine and the grass 
and 1 rested undisturbed in a sheltered nook on the fair- 
est of our harbor shores; It was a loitering beside a wide 
stretch of blue waters among the wild rose fields of Cape 
Ann, in ’ than airs from 
Paradise ; it was a vacation wandering, when far from 
the beaten track, I found myself in the darkling 
wood, alone wita God—it was al! these hours, and more, 
that like George Herbert’s 


atmosphere eweeter, I know, 


Sundays of man’s life 
Threaded together on Time’s string, 
made up that beautiful holiday that I have cherished so 
—that long, lovely day, wherein I loafed. 

Yet there are people who do much loafing as they go 
along. They have no need to make a business of it. They 
do it spontaneously, as the bird sings, every day; and all 
day long, on Sundays. They loaf their evenings all 
away, unless they are turned to worse account. You may 
see them anywhere. They take a seat, or sustain them- 
selves against a wall or post. They might better not loaf 
at all, than to do it upright, on their feet. So they sit 
down. As Von Moltke was said to be silent in seven 
languages, so they are idle in every faculty known to 
man. Even the involuntary exercise of thinking is to all 
appearances suspended. They just ‘‘sit’round.” How, 
in the name of all that is interesting, they can compose 
themselves to ‘‘sit ‘round,” nobody knows who has life 
enough to tell. It is all very well if one can kill time by 
carrying on a conversation, without too much help from 
someone else—who may not chence to find it worth the 
time it takes—but the real born loafer is not sure to talk. 
With that element of loquaciousness stirred in, another 
name fits better. Such a man is better termed a bore, 
and such a woman is sure to be a gossip, of the slow 
poison type. 

Nor is this meant to decry sociability and real conver- 
sation between congenial natures, to which, I am inclined 
to believe, earth offers no rival cheer. A conversation- 
less home, as one of our wise men maintains, is a crying 
evil, responsible for a large share of the million and a 
quarter divorces hereabouts since the close of the Civil 
| War. This may be, yet one questions if many minor wars 
| have not been fanned to violence by too much conversa- 
| tion on untimely topics in the home. There is a happy 
| mean. : 

But I digress from the loafing bore and idle gossip. 
anomaly an idle 
| woman is, at best. The household is a woman’s realm, 
| and if there are no affairs of useful or ornamental import 
|to employ her hand, no@ainty little touches, with needle 
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especially j 


made no study of the science of **Power Throws 


And the man who lounges? Well, jf 
Yet, like Colum5us’s egg, the whole matter is any one round about who is predisposed to, 
can not see anything that he aches to do, 
|interesting specialty, does not like 
| call to write—perhaps he is 


he loafs. 


open car, 


forms, 


children, 


one ’round.” 
seat 


when one 


tions. 


tion. 





has that woman such a narrow, empty realm that it is not 





listless, 


grouped with its kin. 


He has him 


feels licensed 


have w 
There was such a fine 
onthe Common! I wanted t» study them, type by 
and of course, the electric car whizzed by . 
been sent for, up to the Tremont House. [Hy 
among them I should have ‘‘stood 
could I walk along the mall passing thos 
nondescript men and scattering 
They only remained a kaleidoscopic 
high-colored 
fitting Sunday coats; he and his wife—with 
sometimes 
twisted tail of a kite; he and his girl, he | 
clumsy yet radiant, she putting the Queen o 
out of countenance by 
together on purpose to wear to Boston: sh 
having an ‘‘afthernoon out, bechune them.’ 
it where it would be realized most; he and his 
small boy, he, thank heaven! proud 
thoagh ten to one, he would have 
ago that ‘‘nobody ‘d ever ketch him 


four, zi 


the 


paraded 
now with the ‘‘fellows,” and 
quite see where the fan comes tn, *‘Jim” is proud of the 
‘*young one” and that’s enough. 
vibrates in sympathy with his fatherhood, and not, 
loafer gibes him for usurping nurse-mald’s work. 
were idlers from principle and idlers 
and perhaps idlers from necessity. 
them, heaven knows; and if there were any idlers apy. 
where in town that were not out on the Common, t 

has the population of Boston been much underestimate 
Regattas and yachting races, and cricket 
matches, and bicycle joys, and base bal! fevers, aff 
holiday excuse 
loafing is lost where the attention is so stimulated, god 
the eyes must be strained open wide. 


for loungers, 


not to work quite along 
beaten lines, are worth their weight in rejected mano 
scripts, for doing up odd bits of work. An 
itself, a holiday. 
tramping their 
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and tenn 


but the true spirit 


The rest of us did not loaf Memorial Day 


there 


“Funeral marches to the grave.”’ 


We had to stop, all of us, to look at them. 
us found it expedient to turn away, down a side street 
as the grizzled heads, and time-worn faces, and ambitious 
but failing steps, wrought their usual work on our emo 
It is these living witnesses to war, and time aod 
a change, marching to martial music off life's stage that 
give Memorial Day a significance it must ever lack wher 
the ranks are filled by unscathed men. 

The fine art of loafing, while in the harness, is te 
ability to do some little side bit of work without com 
scious pressure of necessity, idly, because one likes & 
while conseious all the time, that 
long run, though its doing is a pastime. 
street vender, with the florist’s tray. He h 
the fine art of loafing in the harness. 
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FLEETING 


THE PERSONALITY 


* 2 
“ 


SHOWS. 


OF FLOWERS 


But no matter from whence they came, 0 
glad and gay because of their sweet company; 820%" 
the idle hour between the lights, our satisfied gisne* 
moved from the riot of roses to the light of the |! 
fell to talkirg of how every flower has, to every but ¥* 
dullest fancy, its own iaJividual personality and sugg® 
This is indeea rather matter of fact, <a 
of fancy; for how else does it happen that 8 flowers 
sonality will take almost identical shape, in the mioe*™ 
many different people? Try it, sometime, ¥° ; 
the sense to forswear and abominate bouquets, and Keé? 
each flower, as it should be, either shrined by [ts 
Try, some hour of leisure 


For once in our lives, we had, the other night, Cassac- 
dra and I, as many flowers as ever we could wish, to 
make our living-room sweet withal. 
supposed that this embarrassment of flora! riches Was the 
willing tribute paid to our youth and charms J admit- 
ing friends; and it were therefore ill judged aud ™s* 
propos to hint that, at the close of a certain fancy fait 
there wasa floral auctién where everything from orchi’s 
to lilacs went for seventeen cents a bunch. 


It will naturally be 
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= s balf dozen sympathetic souls are at your fireside; 
ding UP ® single flower where all may apprehend 
poh h to write out a brief sketch of its personality 
ask wiggestiOns of the time and scene which seem its 
hal egvironment; and you will be amazed, I fancy, to 
a similar an impression it will have made on all. 
aa Agere before, how can that happen, unless there 
* ale personality in the flower, apart from the 
"ination of the on-looker? 


ead 
pere jnaginat 


ys we sat in the midst of our riches, the other night, 
gprs and I idly amused ourselves with formulating 
sb UE tet 
a ¢tbe impressions that flower-personalities or sug- 


few | 
’ have made upon us. And somewhat 


xops of scene, 
oe they ra”. ** 
* 
rye camelia? A woman of the world; forty-five; well 
a made up a little, don’t you think?”—said 
yan. ‘Perhaps” said I; ‘‘but so cleverly one can 
giet be quite sure of it!”) faultlessly gowned. Has 
pic a marriage of convenience, and her house, her vic- 
vis, her jewels are all she has bargained for. Childless 
4 xo such thing,”said Cassandra. ‘‘She has a son who 
«s tock-broker and is taking to French liqueurs and a 
igugbter Whose engagement to the richest and brainiess- 
‘ soy in society, is just out!”) Capable of only one 
ott . and that is, when she wakes in the night, with 
os yeart palpitation upon her which her doctor has 
goed her would follow such reckless lacing, and re- 
pavers LOW her mother died this side of fifty, and she 
.jders inanague of vision of how, some near night, 
- ie there, while the black wagon stops at the 
ame respectfully muffled feet come stealthily up the 
gir, sod in the next room her daughter, safely locked 
orying eyes. is softly uplocking that jewel-casket to 
stich she never before has handled the key. — 
vp!" said Cassandra: ‘Suppose the Friday After- 
woo Club will pass resolutions? But anyhow, society 
women are not all like that!"—**Who said they were?” 
aid]. “We're talking of camelias !”) 


soserved 3— 


Py 


Lilacs? 0, village girls, wholesome and sturdy, in 
fresh cambric gowns—(‘‘Made on Harper's Bazar pat- 
* said Cassandra,) met ona fresh-mown lawn fora 
wvlternoon game of croquet. 


ros! 


an 
not roses? Half-after and the 
towers on her breast drooping in the enervating heat; 
wider palms burning and her finger-tips like ice: and 
The band, over 
tre behina the screen of evergreen, is playing Schu- 


wrt'sSerenade. . . . 


quem 


midnight, 


wright curls moist on her forehead. 


“Liebchen, Komm’ zu mir!” 
that is what it sings, and his voice in its low whis- 
wn,echoes itas he bends above her; and 


ywilpsturn dry. and the lights whirl dizzily, and the} 


micissweet . .. . sweet .... -« 
“Sweet as kiss by hopeless fancy pressed 
On lips that are for others” °° 
“Heaven and earth and the only Mrs. Atherton, Cass- 
win!” said I. “At your age!” —‘‘It isn’t the only 
Atherton;” said Cassandra; ‘‘Do you suppose I've list- 
mei to the experience of the converted,— including their 
perience before they were converted, you know,— and 
mad Scriptural romances of the intense sort, and seen the 
ww kind of plays with a Great Moral Purpose, with- 
U picking up sn item or two of miscellanous information? 
wt! Because a person is two-score and virtuous, shall 
the be denied even vicarious cakes and ale?”) 
a 
irchids? O, things that are supple and lissome and 
puidian, and have splendid wicked eyes, and an atmos- 
peere that bewilders and bewitches and bedevils you— 
Yes,"— said Casssndra — ‘‘and sleeps in a coffin, and 
ies the feel of snakes next her skin; or tells the report- 
fthat she does; and makes us spend our substance in 
hous sitting in the upper gallery whenever she plays an 
“gagement hereabouts.”) 
*,° 
Lilies? They grow tall and pure and fair, in the rec- 
‘ty garden, in the dawn of Easter morning. The rector 
"is, slowly and alone, up and down the dew-moistened 
is of the old garden. The sky is flushing with the 
“em rose and gold of dawn. The smell of the lilies is 
“ary, in the moist, cool, early air. He has not slept, or 
“slept but restlessly ; for many years it has been so 
wth him, after reading that service for Easter Even, 
"uch forever voices man’s patient, unhopeful, waiting 
““deatomb's sealed door. The shadows yet linger, 
twded and dim in the churchyard, toward whose guard- 
“yews and willows, the rector’s look is steadfastly 


arted, as he paces lonelily up and down. It comes to 


“2 with a sense of strange and silent comfort, that the | 


*ttinel lilies around her grave must be uplifting such a 


"titeness as brings light toa shadowy place. It is an | 


“@ date on the low headstone; a date of nineteen years 


v. 
* 
* 


‘And the name is Mary—is it not?”said Cassandra, 
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And there is a little faded daguerreotype of her, which ‘made constant progress by his persevering work, the last 


hangs always above his desk. 
ding gown. Her fair, soft hair is banded smoothly and 
straitly back from the delicate, wistful face; the 


girlish eyes are sweet and grave and trustful. i 


. 
~ 
There was a little song he used to hear her croon 
softly to her child, in the spring twilights; those long, | 
sweet English twilights that come in primrose time, when 
the May is white in the hedges, and the cuckoo calls 
across the dusking fields. Not all the ‘‘choiring of the | 
young-eyed cherubin” would buy from him the memory of | 
her dear voice, in that little song. 
°° 
Its words come, brokenly, to his shaken thoughts, as | 
he paces, up and down, while the light of 
ing broadens behind the churchyard yews, 
stir in the sunrise wind. 


Easter morn- 
and the lilies 


Cold,‘my dear, cold and quiet, 
In their nest on yonder lea, 
Cowslips fold the brown bee's diet; 
So the moss enfoldeth thee. 





Plant, O Love, a lily-fluwer, 

And plant, I pray you, a green tree; 
And when the children slumber, 

O come out—come out to me!” 


DorotTHy LUNDT. 





A New Exhibition At The Art Museum, 


The thirteenth exhibition of the Society of American 
Artists, transferred hither from New York, was opened at 
the Museum of Fine Arts Wednesday afternoon to the 
annual subscribers. The public 
to until July 2. 


may have access there- 
Certainly the collection of paintings, 
numbering 211 in all, justifies the lavish praise which was 
bestowed upon it in New York, where it was recently 
seen. ‘‘The Rain,” by William A. Coffin, is a picture 
showing wonderful touch and _ skill. It carries off the 


| Webb prize of $300 for the best landscape painted by an 


American artist under 40 years of age. Charles Sprague 
Pearce has a large and striking painting, ‘‘The Widow.” 
A fine work is ‘‘The Lily Pond,” by Bolton Jones. Childe 
Hassam exhibits some good pictures of the ‘‘impression- 
ist” variety, but has somewhat marred his reputation by 


It was taken in her wed- proof of which, his recent painting ‘‘Le Gué de Walla- 


brook,” is of remarkably vigorous and bold execution, 
with a landscape drawn in grand and noble lines. 

He is short and stout, with a large head, a fine com- 
plexion, small blue eyes, a light moustache and abundant 
hair. Even when at work he is careful in his dress. 
Sought, and for his good nature, loved everywhere, he 
is still simple, natural, aimable, laughing with that hearty 
laugh which denotes a frank and cordial nature. He is 
fond of travel, but everywhere he cultivates his art, 
bringing home fresh sketches, full of just observation of 
cows, sheep, and horses, his usual studies. His studio 
on Commonwealth Avenue is artistically decorated with 
tapestries, sculptures, and oriental spoils. An indefatig- 
able collector he has filled his house with remarkable 
curiosities. 

His favorite subjects are cattle of all types and in all 
situations, particularly in repose, lying under the trees, 
or standing lazily by the brook-side. He paints them often 
with exquisite skill and sympathy, and places them usual - 
ly in a soft landscape, justly painted, and full of 
pastoral freshness and out-of-door quality. His work 
embodies the gemal nature, the quick sympathies, of the 
man. 8S. C. De Sorssons. 


PHOTOGRAPHY LN COLORS, 








A PLATE EXHIBITED IN BROOKLYN. 

At the recent meeting of the American Photographic 
|Conference in Brooklyn a plate was shown on which 
Prof. Lippman, who, as is now well known, has long 
been experimenting in color-photography, had _ photo- 
graphed the of the spectrum. This plate was 
given by the professor to Frank La Manna, president of 
the Brooklyn Academy of Photography, who is now in 
Paris, and is the only one of the kind which has passed 
from tie professor’s possession. Mr. La Manna, in a 
letter sent with the plate, describes the process of mak- 
ing it as follows. 


colors 


The image of the spectrum now shown Is a direct positive, and 
it is obtained by processes as beautifully simple as they are sci- 
entifically exact ; a beam from an electric light (in this instance of 
25 amperes) passes successively through acondenser, a water bath 
to divest it of heat rays, a direct vision prism with slit of about 





“The Moonlight,” which strikes the beholder as alto- 
gether inharmovious and meaningless. ‘*Memories,” 
by Irving R. Wiles, is admirably done. A very few others 
of the notable collection are ‘‘All Soul’s Day,” by Edwin 


H. Blashfleld, ‘‘Alice,” by William M. Chase, and ‘‘The | 


Edge of Winter,” by William L, Picknell 
THE ARTISTS OF BOSTON, 


SCOTT LEIGHTON. 


At number three West street, on the upper floor, there 
is a large room upholstered in plush of the color of o'd 
|gold. Upon some easels are some studies of horses. It is 
the studio of Scott Leighton, an artist unique in Boston 
and almost in America, who paints horses and has always 
painted horses from the beginning of his artistic career. 
It is not easy to be a painter of horses; for interpreta- 
tion of them upon canvass demands not only exactitude 
and skill with the brush, but continuous and attertive 
observation, trained by long and unwearying study, of 
| their lively and curious emotions. 
| Leighton is a native of Auburn, a little town in Maine. 
| He never attended the school of any master, never even 
| went to Europe, and all that he knows, he owes to him- 
| self, to the training of his work, to his natural talent. 
| He is thoroughly unaffected and by no means proud of his 
success—for he has won successes and loves to repeat 
ithem. ‘I know,” he is wont to say, ‘‘that Ido not make 
| great master-pieces; but I make pictures much sought 
| by the public; I work constantly and I am going to see 
| what results my work will bring five years from now.” 
| A hard working painter, he is yet aman of the world, 
| calm and polished, speaking always thoughtfully, perhaps 
| with too little animation. Naturally he is passionately fond 
|of horses, and has himself some very pretty ones—a nec- 
essary element in his artistic work. Indeed, to make 
more rapid progress in his art he has lately bought a farm 
in New Hampshire that he may keep several horses there, 
| and conveniently make his studies froin life. 
Usually Leighton makes small pictures with horses 
|and riders, men or women, in the midst of a well chosen 
| landscape often very freshly and truly painted. Horses 


|are above all difficult to draw, but he draws them with | 


| spirit and correctness; and he catches with remarkable 
'success all the complexities of equine character and 
|emotion. And, too, his work sells well; for the fashion- 
| able world, in the ways of which he himself is well versed, 
| loves horses and pictures that represent them. 


THOMAS ALLEN. 


Allen is a true artist, for in spite of the large fortune 
he enjoys, he has devoted himself to his art, and does 
much more in it than many painters who must needs 
| work to live. Born in 1849 at St. Louis, he studied eight 
| years under Professor Ducker in the Academy at Diissel- 


two millimeters, a lens reducing the system to parallel rays, a 
double convex lens to reduce the image, and the spectrum is then 
focussed for average intensity of color upon the usual ground 
glass. The film which is to receive the image must be structure- 
less and sensitized uniformly,that is, it must be transparent,or at 
least only slightly opalescent and free from the grainy texture of the 
usual commercialemulsions. The ordinary wet plate well washed 
fulfile these ounditions. Professur Lippmann has experimented 
successfully with gelatine, albumen and collodion as film, and 
either iodide or bromide of silver as sensitizers. 

The plate is placed film side in, against a U-shaped piece of 


rubber, a piece of ordinary giass is placed against 
the other side of this U, and the three are firmly clamp. 
el together, making “a @§=6sort of trough two or more 
millimeters through which is filled with quicksilver, the 


film andthe metallic mercury are hence in contact. This trough 
is substituted for the ground glass in the camera, tne sensitive 
film in the plane of correct focus; a sufficient exposure given and 
the plate developed in the same manner. The brightness of the 
colors depends in great measure on the whiteness of the silver 
deposit. These colors do not appear until after the plate is dry. 

Needless to say that these operations are carried on by a sate 
light, as the electric light is contained ina light, tight box, from 
which the beam issues through a shutter or door when needed. 
This particular specimen is an albumenized collodion film, senai- 
tized in a 10 per cent. nitrate of silver solution; the entire fleld of 
the spectrum exposed for three minutes without any interposing 
color screen; total distance from light to plate, about one meter. 
it was developed with pyrogallic acid and sesqui-carbonate of soda 
until the entire surface of the spectrum was well brought out, 
which required about five miuutes’ time, fixed in usual hypo eolu- 
tion, very carefully and thoroughly washed, and the result is the 
exquisitely beautiful band of colors before you. 





These are the details of the methods Prof. Lippmann 
used; the principles on which he proceeded have alreddy 
been stated at length in Tuk COMMONWEALTH for April 
leighteenth. Whether this discovery will lead to the 
eventual reproduction of the colors of a sunset, of 
flowers, or of autumn leaves for example, can only be 
known after continued and reasoned experiment. But 
this little plate seems to prove beyond dispute that the 
first obstacles in the way have been successfully removed 
by Prof. Lippmann. 





A MATHER FORGERY. 





Rev. Heber Newton was betrayed, on Sunday last, 
into reading the following jeu d ‘esprit as if it had been a 
real letter of Cotton Mather’s. 


“September 15, 1682. 
“To Ye Aged and Beloved, Mr. John Higginson: There be now 
at sea a ship called Welcome, which has on board 100 or more of 
the heretics and malignants called Quakers with W. Penn, who is 
the chief scamp at the head of them. The General Court has ac- 
cordingly given secret orders to Master Malachi Huscott, of the 
brig Porpoise, to way lay the ssid Welcome slyly as near the Cape 
| of Cod as may be, and make captive the said Penn and his angen 
| crew, so that the Lord may be glorified and not mocked on the soil 
of this new country with the heathen worship of these people. 
| Much spoilcan be made by selling the whole 'ot to Barbaaoes,where 
| slaves fetch good prices in rum and sugar, and we shall not only 
| do the |.ord great service by punis hing the wicked, but we shall 
| make great good for His minister and people. 


; “Yours in ye bowels of Christ, 
“COTTON MATHER.” 
It is in truth one of those poor jests founded on a lie 
|of which modern journalism is only too fond. It bears 


“ty taking up the word;—‘‘the name is Mary Angela?” | dorf, exhibited in the Salons of 1882 and 1887, and has | internal evidence of its own falsehood. 
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THEODORE DE BANVILLE. 





BALLADE. 


BY EDMUND GOSSE. 


One ballade more before we say goodnight, 
O dying Muse, one mournful ballade more; 
Then let the new men fall to their aelight, 
The Impressionist, the Decadent, a score 
Of other fresh fanatics, who adore | 
Quaint aemons, and disdain this golden shrine; 
Ah! faded goddess, thou wert held divine 
When we were young! But now each Jaurelled 
head 
Has fallen, and falien the ancient glorious line; 
The last is gone, since Banville too is dead. | 


Peace, peace a moment, dolorous Ibsenite! | 
Pale Tolstolst, moaning from the Euxine | 
shore! ' 
Heredity, to dreamland take thy flight! 
And, fell Psychology, forbear to pour 
Drop after drop thy dose of hellebore, 
For we look back to-night to raddier wine 
And gayer singing than these moans of thine! 
Our skies were azure once, our roses red, 
Our poets once were crowned with eglantine; 
The last is gone, since Banville too is dead. 








With flutes and lyres and many a lovely rite 
Through the mad woodland of our youth they 
bore 
Verse, like an ichor in a chrysolite, 
Secret, yet splendid, and the worlkl foreswore, 


One breathing-space the mocking mask it 
wore. 

Then failed, then fell those children of the 
vine 


Sons of the sun—and sink tn slow decline; | 
Pulse after pulse their raliant lives were shed; } 

To allence we their crystal names consign; 
The last is gone, since Banville too is dead. 


ENVOIL. 
Prince-jeweller whose facet-rhymes combine 
All hues that glow, all rays that shift and shine, 
Farewell! thy song ts sung, thy splendor fled! 
No bards to Aganippe’s wave incline; 
The last is gone, since Banville too is dead, 
| The Athenwum. 


NO ANSWEt. 


BY ELIZABETH STODDARD. 


You tell me not, green multitude of leaves, 
Mingling and whirling with the wilful breeze, 
Nor you, trembling blade to 
blade, 
What meaneth June, to hap us every year. 


bright grasses, 


The spirit of the flowers is watching now, 

As winking in the sun they suck the dew, 

The thickets parley With the splendtd nets — 
What meaneth June, to hap us every year? 


Up where the brook laps round the shining flags, 

And tinkles foam bells past the weedy shore, 

And where the willow swings above the trout 
What meaneth June, to hap us every year? 


The clouds hold knowledge in 
peaks, 
They hide it in their moving}fleecy folds, 
They share it with the sunset’s golden isks— 
What meaneth June, to hap us every year? 


their snowy 


Fulness and sweetness, and the power of life, 

Must I in ignorance remain alone, 

And yield the quest of speech for certain proof? 
What meaneth June, to hap us every year’ 


Sweetness and beauty, and the power of life, 

Is it creation’s anthem—parts for all? 

Is this the knowledge—wil! you answer me’ 
What meaneth June, to hap us every ) ear? 





A THOUGHT. 


BY THOMAS 8. COLLIER. 





Divergent as the zone and pole 
Are man’s gross body and white soul; 
Yet both must win to heavenly light, 
Or walk the shadow-waye of night. 
—({Atlantic Monthly. 


IN CAMP. 


BY CHARLES F. LUMMIS. 


Skyward Pine, that saw it all, 

Whisper never what thou knowest! 
Many, many things befall 
When the coaxing moon is tall 

Through the tender shade thou throwest. 


Blame not me, O Pine, too soon! 
I—ye all beguiled me to it! 

Had it not been night and June, 

With the pine-breath and the moon, 
I had ne'er been bold to do it. 


Ah, her forehead was so white 

Where that soft ray came and kissed her; 
Where the happv beaven's light 
Lingered with her as of right— 

AS of sister with a sister! 


All our little camp asleep; 

Only LI at midnight waking— 
Waking to the moon—to creep, 
Kiss her silent brow—and keep 

Lips aye holier for that slaking. 


She, O Pine, will never know— 
Never blush amid her laughter. 

She is nothing poorer so, 

I so rich—as who shall go 
Dreaming it forever after! 


SELWYN UTTERTON’S NEMESIS. 
BY danas aaa 
bed. 


white cap; but Selwyn Utterton himself 
was out visiting his patients. He had a 


ee ee 


| 


The young man made 
strolled over slowly to his medicine chest, 
and selecting a bottle and a brush, with 


It was iodine liniment. The 
furrows in the paper caught the coloring 
matter at once and he could read the letter 


passion for his profession, had Selwyn | at sight almost as easily as if it were writ- 


Utterton. So trivial a circumstance as the 
mere fact that his wife lay quietly dying 
at home—it was a perfectly normal case of 
tuberculosis of the luangs—would never for 


& moment have kept back that devoted | You're a wonderful thought-reader. 


' 


| 


tenin ink. ‘This is odd,” he repeated. | 
“Very odd. You dug your pencil too deep; 
the page tells tales. I wonder you could 
write so, Marion, about your own husband. | 


man of science from watching with inter-|0n earth did you know I cared for that) 


est those beautiful complications 


of j girl? 


= —= 
no answer, but | aroun 


door. 


him, 





|shining. He tried the edge 
ay, in excellent condition! 

he paused again; then he 
He opened it sof 
once more in the hall. <A 
With a cat-like tread he }, 
the stairs, a candle in one hg 
struments in the other. 

And the clock on the stai; 
How | slowly. 
For ten minutes 
‘For your own sake, Miss Maturin, | and the room was silent. 4; 


paused long anc 
| Then he seemed to make 
selected from his instrumen, , 
|seeming carelessness, smeared something | gical knife and saw. They ee 
Selwyn Utterton’s wife lay dying in her | dark in broad washes across the face of | 2 
A nurse sat by her side in a snowy | the paper. 


a ¢ 


or mor 


he 


typhoid and diphtheria that were now so | not for wine, I write from my dying bed to | that time the door opened 


strangely prevalent in the back slums of/put you on your guard against Selwyn | Selwyn Utterton stole back ae} 
He helped to kill me slowly by | grim and cynical. 


Westbury. 
deed, 
mathematician a difficult problem. So 
Selwyn Utterton was out on his rounds, as 
usual; and Marion, propped high on her 
pillows, and gasping for breath with her 


He loved a complication, in- 


till he came back again with the brougham 
to say good-bye to her. 

‘‘Nurse,” she murmured feebly at last, 
rousing herself beyond her strength in a 
final effort, ‘‘I can't die till I've written a 
line that’s haunting me. Lift me higher 
just a minute, please; give me pencil and 
paper.” 

The 


nurse looked at her and paused. 


remonstrance worth while. When all hope 


is Over One may at least humor them. So 
she did asshe was bid. Marion Utterton 
took the pencil in her pallid fingers. She 


gazed blankly for a minute or two at the 
sinooth, white, cream-laid note. Then 
roused herself once more and with feverish 
energy wrote hurd and deep on the paper, 


half inarticulately, as she finished the writ- 
ing, aud the nurse handed her one from the 
drawer in solemn silence. 

The poor pale girl—for she was barely 
24—directed it in the same spasmodic, 
deep-digging way, and then passed it across 
with a long breath to the nurse at the bed- 
side. 

‘‘Nurse,” she said, solemnly, looking deep 
into the woman’s eyes, ‘‘promise me one 
thing before I die. Keep that note while I 
live and give it up to no one; but as soon 
as lin dead, put a stamp on itand post it.” 

‘Yes, dear,” the nurse answered low, 
holding the white hand in hers and stroking 
her hair tenderly. ‘I'll do as you say. 
Vvuor child ; God bless you!” 

There was a minute’s pause; then a man’s 
light foot echoed faintly on the stair. A 
gentile suft foot as becomes a doctor. The 
door opeued noiselessly, without a motion 
of the air, and Selwyn Utterton entered. A 
handsome man, with a beautiful face—cold, 
clear-cut, intellectual. 

He gazed at his wife with a quietly criti- 
cal stare. ‘Still at the same stage as when 
I left?” he said, eyeing her hard with pro- 
fessional calmness. ‘But you’ve been ex- 
erting yourself too much, I see. Black 
tings round the eyes. In these final stages 
exertion exhausts the 
Elasticity fails. Nurse, you shouldn't per- 
mit her.” 

He moved over by the bedside with a 
soft velvety tread, and took her hand in 
his, but it was to feel her pulse. ‘‘Too 
high, too high.” he said, shaking his head 


’ 


and frowning. ‘She'd better be alone for 
a while with me. You talk to her, nurse, 


and disturb her. 
the present.” 

The nurse rose from her seat, smoothed 
her decent white apron, and quitted the 
reom with a regretful air, as one 
lingers. She hardly liked to leave those 
two alone together. 

As soon as she was gone Selwyn Utterton 
yawned, stirred tLe fire into a blaze with 
meditative poker, regarded the thermome- 
ter with medical care, and then stood with 
ed behind him. His wife turned her eyes 
ton regarded her with a stony stare, yawned 
a second time, pursed his lips and his brows, 
and took up the sheet of white paper that 
lay upon the table. 
of the quire on which Marion had written. 

He tuck it up mechanically and quite at 
random, but its appearance surprised him. 

**Hullo!” he cried, with a start, looking 
close at the furrows pressed deep into its 
surface. ‘*Why, how’s this, Marion? I 
say, you’ve been writing.” 

The dying woman's face flushed fiery red, 
and then, in a moment, grew pale as death. 
“Give me that paper, Selwyn,” she ex- 


with a convulsive effort. “Give me that 
paper. I want it.” 
garding it still harder, in an attentive way. 
**My need is greater. ‘ 
ious odd. I can’t quite make it out. But 
you’ve been.writing, itseemes to me *.* * 
to Elsie Maturin.” 

Marion fell back upon the pillow and 
gasped. ‘Oh, Selwyn,” she cried, clasping 
her hands, ‘‘I'm dying! I'm dying! 
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you no pity? Give it to me.” 


as a painter loves a sunset, ur a) 


Well, the patient was too far gone to make | 


with all the little force still left in her} 
body. 
‘An envelope, nurse,” she said again, 


vascular system. | 
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Utterton. 


Under his arp 


long neglect, partly because he’s tired of | ried a small white paper | 


me, but partly also because he wants to | played about the corners 
Oh, trust me, and refuse him. | mouth, 


marry you. 


a very sinister s) 


He never loved me—he married me for my | he bad outwitted her. 
A dead body toa surg: 


money, and ther he tried to kil) me.’ That’s | 


loves you now, and he’ll love you for twelve | 
months, and then he'll tire of you. 
heaven’s sake, take my advice, and have | 
nothing to do with him.’ 

you’ve put it plain enough, I must say. 
Has this letter been posted?” 


wasted frame, wendered once or twice to | not true, you know, Marion; the phthisical | merely a subject. 


herself whether she would live out the day | tendency’s hereditary in your family. ‘He | dozen of them in his time at 


He has 


He stirred up the embers 


For | dre into a blaze. Then he put 


heaping it higher and higher 


Well, anyhow, | he built up a great bank of fy 


into the chimney, red hot 


*‘No,” the dying woman answered, with | on the rug. 


agroan. ‘But it will be—it will be.” 

Selwyn Utterton crumpled up the copy | 
carelessly in hjs hand and flung it into the 
fire without the faintest show of illjtemper. 
**It won’t be,” he said slowly. ‘‘Nurse has 
it, I'm sure. And she shan’t go out of this 
house alive till she’s given it up to me.” 

With a sudden burst his wife sat bolt up- 
right in the bed and glared at him fiercely. 
‘Selwyn Utterton,”she cried ina very ter- 
rible voice, ‘‘if you dare to do that, my feet 
will follow you to your grave. They'll 
dog vou day and night. They'll never for 
one moment leave you or desert you” 

She fell back upon the pillow with a fall | 
like lead. Selwyn Utterton stepped across | 
and gazed at her sullenly. Her lips were 
black; her eyes were vacant. He rang the 
bell for the nurse. ‘She's dead,” he said, 
quietly. ‘‘She’s been over exciting herself 
again, and this is the consequence. Internal 
hemorrhage, of course—due to your care- 
lessness. Give me that letter she wrote. 
You've got it in vour pocket.” 

‘*f won’t,” the nurse said, trembling, but 
facing him like aman. ‘‘It was her very 
last wish. You've killed her yourself. But 
you shan’t have her letter.” 


| dle. 


| buried, 


Selwyn Utterton stared sternly at her for | 


half a minute. He was a very calm man. 


| steps forward, he caught both the nurse’s 
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You may go down for| 


hands in one of his own and twisted them 
painfully. With bis other hand he made a 
sudden aive into her pocket unawares for 
the letter. “Oh? I won't, won't I?” he 
cried, hoiding it aloft above his head fora 
second in triumph. ~There are two opin- 
ions about that!” Then he flung it into the 
fire and watched it burn slowly. 

And as he did so those last words seemed 
to ring afresh in his ears: ‘‘My feet will 
follow you to your grave. They'll dog you 
day and night. They’ll never for one mo- 
ment leave you or desert you.” 
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Some of them smelt 
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stron 


After that he 
the bank of red-hot coal, 


spreac 


in the grate with the poker, a 


fuel. 


pyramid. 


| bundle softly in the midst of th 
With a hasty hand he piled 
embers on top and arranged f; 
from the scuttle 


over al! 


watched it burn slowly away 


burn away, bit by bit, to iodistir 


ashes. 


That day 
and 
again. 


Ill 


Marion’s corps 


Selwyn Uttertor 


She could 


never follow [| 


grave now—that lame and 

She could but hobble round th: 

he was free to make love to Els 
In the evening he sat by the su 


once more, 


a bachelor at 


- | from all fears of Marion’s veng 
He never opened his lips, but taking two | 


Just to while away the time 


a ne 


and skimmed it with interest 
hour, for he loved his professi 
subject soon flagged, and he passed 


another. 


/ualist treatise. 


His eye fell casually « 
It was a wild 
book by a half-crazy Frenchman 


| it down haphazard, and opened 
/ at random. 


The page he h 
| tained a vivid account of the 
opinion which came over the ideas of 
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Then he sat in his arm-chair ; 
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tal 


npon 


}men with the progress from bary 


|dead to burning them. 


Only 


| the author said with dogmati 


| rial body. 


Selwyn Utterton, though calmly callous | 


for a cultivated man, was a profound be- 
liever in the supernatural in every-day life. 
He was a physical researcher and an 
esoteric Buddhist; he had volumes of oc- 
cult science and Oriental mysticism; he 


| dabbled in everything with a touch of the 


who | 


ghostly in it. So Marion’s last words 
caused him for the moment some little in- 
convenience. 


| deceased on the 


He could have watched her | 


| die, indeed, without a moment’s remorse. | 


his back to the hearth and his hands cross- | 


to him, but said not a word. Selwyn Utter- | 


It was the under sheet | 


claimed, half raising herself on the pillow | 


“No, I won't,” her husband answered, re- | 


This is odd—prec- | 


What wasa death to him? He had long 
been expecting it—nay, more, looking for- 
ward toit. But that dying threat stuck in 
his throat, somehow. It had a tinge of the 
supernatural. A curse is a curse, whoever 
pronounces it. Marion alive, he never 


| Utterton read no further. 


could the inmost and most genuin 
of things be finally set free from th 
Hence the Greeks and 


Vy 


not only burned the corpse itself, to 
the shade, but they also burned | 
|ing, armor, implements and utensils of t! 


funeral 


pyre, 


souls might accompany him 
world for his use and beneltit 
had been noticed in countries w 
still prevails that if any portion 
| body remained unconsumed by t!: 
pyre, his ghost was apt to reappear t 


vivors, lacking a hand or an 
case might be, and to beg piteousiy fo 
liberation of the missing 
in 1873—. 


at Masulipatam 


| he flang down the book by his 
ery of horror. 


toa man of his temperament that wasa/hideous sight stood revealed 


very different matter. 

So for the next two nights, in spite of his 
outer calmness, Selwyn Utterton lay awake 
many hours on his bed, tortured by strange 
doubts as to those last words of Marion’s. 


smouldering fire. 
and skimmed hs books of occult philosophy 
for comfort. 


fact, in the next room to Marion, while Ma- 
rion’s body yet lay there cold and untended. 


Not that he feared a corpse; oh, no, but | 


a spirit. 

At last he rose with a shudder and paced 
the floor, undecided. A terrible idea was 
seething now in his soul. Marion’s feet, she 
had sald, would follow him tothe grave. 
Those small white feet! Those pale, thin 
feet! He hated them. He dreaded them. 
He would be even with her yet, as he had 
been even with her over the uote for Elsie 
Maturin. 

He moved across to the cabinet in the 


Have | corner, aud opened the door of it with some 
| faint hesitation. 


As he did so he gazed 


i 


| of the glowing fire-place, and = 
On the third night Selwyn Utterton sat | 
|up late by bimself in the surgery over a | 
He sat up and mused 


clear as daylight 
Two severed feet stood close | 


the tiles of the grate inside 
though they had stepped that 


invisible body above them. 
They were just two feet—no ! 
deftly across by surgical skill ' 


jand bone a tittle above the 
small white feet. 
He was afraid to go to bed, that was the | 
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in horror. 
slowly, 


first one, 


As he looked, th: 
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stepped across the fender av 
wards the other arm-chair by the 
of them planted itself firmly 00 t 
the other hung in mid-air inc 
angle, as if the leg to which _ 
was crossed over its fellow. So™* 
rious creature seemed te be seated 
chair unseen, and only the feet 2? 
have made themselves definite.’ * 


In an agony of alarm Sew)" 
horror-struck. 


sat there, 


He 


And well he might 
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wwe from the spot. Hedared not speak 
sats Those spectral feet kept him riv- 
Ored 10 pis place. He never stirred in his 
chat. He just sat and gazed blankly at 


a the feet sat on, and took no notice 
of him in any Way. Now and again they 
gncrossed themselves, or changed their 
aovition for greater ease and comfort. But 
forthe most part they simply sat, and 
siowered and glared at him, as it were, 
fn m their raw cut edges. 


IV. 


After a night spent half in sleep, half in 
gazing between whiles at those pallid un- 
complaining feet, Utterton rose and went 
down to breakfast. The feet followed him 
gown the stairs—pitter- patter, pitter-patter 
_with a ghostly tread—but he alone seemed 
to hear them or see them, or notice them in 
avy way. While he breakfasted they sat at 
the easy-chair by the fire, warming them- 
selves alternately, with outstretched soles 
held up to the grate, for it was a very cold 
morning. When he finished they rose, and 
shifted all noiselessly to the opposite chair. 
He took the paper in his hand and pretend- 
ed to read, but ont of the corners of his 
eyes be felt sure all the time the feet were 
still keeping close watch from their place 

yon him. 

‘He ordered the brougham and went out 
upon his rounds. The feet followed him 
door and out into the street. It was 
a muddy morning and Selwyn Utterton, 

wking close at the pavement, saw at once 
for himself that the feet, as they passed, 
eftno mark upou the gray slush that 
flooded the flagstones. He stepped into the 
carriage; the feet mounted behind him, one 
after another on the step of the brougham. 
Muddy as it was, they remained pure and 
white and deadly pale as ever. No taint of 
this earth, Utterton thought to himself, 
could ever soll them again. They had been 
purified as by fire, and would remain so for- 
ever. 

All that day, as he went on his rounds, 
the feet, unabashed, still followed him 
everywhere. As he stopped at each house, 
they got down from the brougham, with 
slow deliberateness, and stood waiting at 
the door while he knocked, and trooped 
after him up the stairs, and sat expectant 

From 


to the 


by achair atthe patient’s bedside. 
house to house they took to the brougham 
again, and settled themselves down as if 
they belonged to a person sitting on the 
posite seat, with her back to the horses. 
But all the time they remained cold and 
wute and rigid as ever—a pair of tender, 
nied, bloodless little feet, corpse-like in 
beir pallor, and cut visibly offf just above 
the ankle, 


Day by day this went on and Selwyn Ut- 
terton at last grew almost accustomed to 
it. Hard, stern man that he was, he per- 
sisted in his own way; he wouldn’t allow 
those spectral feet to turn him for one 
moment from his fixed purpose. Months 
rolled by and the period of decent mourn- 
ing began to go past and Utterton paid his 
court, notwithstanding the feet, to Elsie 
Maturin. Not thesort of person at ail, you 
would say, to take the doctor's fancy, but 
that only shows you are a bad psychologist. 
She was a tender, beautiful, simpie-hearted 
girl, little Elsie, who had known hardly 
anything of Mrs. Utterton while she lived, 
and who was as innocent of all blame as 
Marion herseif could have been. She never 
even thought of Selwyn Utterton till months 
after Marion’s deatb and then at first only 
ina vague, half-frightened sort of way— 
surprised that anybody who was so clever 
a8 people said the doctor was, should ever 
see anything in her to make love to. But, 
after the fashion of all simple trustful 
natures, poor Elsie soon learned to 
love the man who loved her, and Selwyn 
Utterton, for his part, loved her well in 
return; for the moment, at least, he loved 
her profoundly, devotedly. For there, 
again, you show yourself a bad psycholo- 
gist. It’s a great mistake to suppose a bad 
man can’t truly and whole-souledly love a 
g00d woman. On the contrary, her very 
possession of the sweet qualities he lacks 
himself, makes the good woman impress 
him still more deeply and earnestly. As 
Marion had said, he would no doubt grow 
red in the long run of Elsie; but in the 
first fair flush of a pure love, at least, she 
Was inexpressedly dear to him. 


And yet, for very love of her, the man} 


shrauk with a great shrinking from asking 
herto marry him. Cold and stera as he 
was, he respected her purity and her inno- 
cence too much, almost to thrust himself 
“pon her. He hesitated far more than 
Many a simpler and better man would 
have hesitated in his place. He was de- 
Youred witb love for her; yet he knew in 
own heart he was wholly unworthy of 

r. 

One summer evening, however, by 
Chance, he met Elsie on the path across the 
fields, after his work was done, and walk- 
td home by her side, thrilling inwardly 
With pleasure. Elsie walked beside him, 

tremulous, much wondering what he 
Could mean. She kuew he loved her; she 


knew he wished to marry her; what on 
earth, then, made him hesitate when he must 
see she loved him? 

At last, by the little foot-bridge over the 
stream, Utterton paused fora moment, and 
plucked up heart of grace, without one 
word of warning, to take her small hand in 
his, and say, abruptly, with the directness 
of simple heart-felt passion, ‘Oh, Elsie, 
why should we two fence and parry any 
longer? I love you. Youloveme. My 
Elsie, will you marry me?” 

And Elsie, holding his hand all trembling 
in .=hers, answered in quivering accents, 
with a rose-red face, **Mr. Utterton, you 
know I love you well. You know my 
answer. What need for me to tell vou?” 

In a tumult of delight Selwyn Utterton 
stooped down and kissed her dainty small 
hand with eager baste. They, too, were 
quite alone. He glanced up and down the 
path. There was nobody near. Her blush 
was so tempting. Her lips were so red. 
Dare he, oh, dare he? ‘Just this once, 
Elsie,” he murmured, ‘‘to seal our com- 

act!” 


saw close by upon the ground—two pale 
white feet, standing tip-toe, all intent, as 
of one who listened and strained every 


together. 


Vi. 


Day by day and hour by hour, through 
that ill-omened courtship, those two white 
feet still pursued Selwyn Utterton relent- 
lessly, remorselessly. Time after time he 
sat th Elsie alone in the dusk of blind 
mao’s holiday, holding her wee hand like a 
lover in his, and whispering in her ear 
those fervent nothings that all lovers on 
earth for athousand centuries have whis- 


of silent ghostly watchers stood by, or 
leaned forward and checked every word he 
spoke with sardonic approval. Sometimes 
they took up the attitude of one who 
laughs a bitter laugh; sometimes of one 
who smiles cynical incredulity; sometimes 
of one who looks on at a poor girl’s ruin 
with pitying sympathy. When they turn- 
ed towards Utterton they tarned with 
defiant boldness; when they turned toward 
Elsie they turned with infinite sadness and 


commiseration. Never for one moment did 
they leave him alone with his love in 
quiet. At every turn, as Marion had 


a they dogged him and outwitted 
im. 


But Selwyn Utterton was made of sterner 
stuff than cou:d be turned away from his 
purpose by any gnosuly phantom. Feet ox 
no feet, he meant to marry Elsie. Let 
them dog him to his grave, he said to him- 
self more than once, he would go on, none 
the less, as though he never perceived 
them. 

So at last the day for his wedding was 
fixed, and Elsie’s dress was made, and the 
guests were bidden and all arrangements 
were complete, and Westbury was agog 
with expectation of a rare event in its 
peaceful monotony. 

That evening Selwyn Utterton sat up 
late by the fireside. He sat quite alone. 
Strange to say, for once, the feet had 
deserted him. He sat and told himself day- 
dreams Hke any other lover. 

About 12 o’clock he went up to his bed- 
room and turned on the gas and began to 
undress himself. A new frock coat had 
come home for him to be married in—a 
wedding garment of the most correct 
description. The housemaid, not to cruimn- 
ple it, had laid it out upon the bed. 
Selwyn Utterton glanced at it and was 
just going to hang it up on a peg behind 
the door. As be did so a terrible sight met 
his eyes indeed. For the first time in 
their acquaintance, the fect had turned ag- 
gressive. 

They were seated firmly—nay, doggedly, 
resolutely—on the coat, so that he couldn’t 
remove it without touching and displacing 
them. But they wouldn’t be dispossessed. 
He saw ina moment, from the doggedness 
of their attitude, what the feet were driv- 
ing at. Somebody had planted herself all 
unseen on the bed, with her arms clasped 
round her knees and her teeth clenched, 
though, as usual, nothing but the feet was 
visible. He dared not disturb them; he 
was cowed and terrified. Those feet 
| meant mischief. They never would budge 
from the post they had taken. 
| Slowly and mechanically he drew upa 
chair and sat opposite the feet, still staring 
at them blankly. The feet stood still and 
stared back at him in defiance. His blood 
/ran cold. He stared, and stared, and 
shivered. Vague terrors filled his soul. 
This was Nemesis, Nemesis! He never 
could venture to wear that coat. He never 
| could creep into that cold bed again. He 
must sit up cali night; and it was chilly 
weather. 

With his eyes still riveted on the feet, he 
sat there motionless. One o’clock struck, 
then two o’clock, *hree o’clock. About half- 
past three the feet grew slowly dim. He was 
conscious of acold thrillthat ran faint down 
his spine; he was conscious of a nameless, 
implacable terror. His eyes started from 
his head; his brain swam vaguely. The 
feet and the world seemed to fade 
before bim. 
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And as he bent his head to kiss her, he | 


nerve to hear what they two were saying | 


pered in vain—and all the while that pair | 


Next morning, when the servants knock- 
ed at the door, they received no answer. 
| The housemaid turned the handle and 
gave a loud scream of alarm. Selwyn 
| Utterton sat bolt upright ina chair by the 
| bedside, gazing with fixed eves at a point 
|} in the wedding coat, and as still as marble. 
| He was stark and stiff. The rival doctor 
| believed he had died some hours ago. 
| Always a dabbler in the occult, the evi- 
;dence before the Coroner’s inquest said, 
jand he died of terror. His head wasall 
full of strange ideas and beliefs. He had 
| seen a ghost, folks guessed. But, anyhow, 
it was certainly fear that killed him. 

And the doctor who conducted the post- 
mortem observed with interest that two 
| diseased spots were noticeable on either 
retina, spots with such a distribution that 
|they must certainly have shifted from 
| point to point, as he altered the focus of 
his eyes, and would no doubt produce 
during life the distinct illusion of some 
|vague white body or bodies in the fore- 
|ground, perhaps with a faint halo or 
| rose-pink extension.—[ Black and White. 


A Lost Chord. 


| 


| 


BY EDWARD W. 


“Otto!” 
“See here, Tommy, you've called Otto 
often enough. Let’s go home.” 
| Tommy Paget stared at the Anarchist; 
he was usually the last to leave the supper- 
| table. it was there he had his cherished 
| opportnities to expound all the ‘‘isms” his 
| editor disapproved; and so long as Lynn, 
| Dunnigan, Paget, or any of the late men he 
|chummed with, would stay at the supper- 
table, Patsy, the Auarchist, never suggested 
| leaving. 

“Well, Tommy, since you won’t go, I'll 
tell you a story. 

‘As you know, I was up North last week 
gathering pearls of scandal to embroider on 
that sensation Dunni has woven out of the 
Mason case. 

“To catch a night-train down, I was 
driven over from Oroville to the town of 
Gridley, and upon inquiring how late the 
train would be, found I should have the 
social delights of the town at my disposal 
until two o’clock in the morning. I hada 
book and found a beer-hall, so was doing 
very well until I was distracted by the de- 
mands of an insufficiently drunken tramp 
to supply him with ‘the forbidden Cup,’ for 
which he offered to exchange a song. 

‘It is my belief that the Cup is a benefi- 
|cent agency in promoting the survival of 
the fittest, s0 the bargain was made. He 
took whiskey—Gridley whiskey—and as 
much as the barkeeper would permit. Then 
he wobbled over to the piano, which had a 
tone like a keg of nails, and proceeded to 
make noises that gradually assumed a re- 
semblance to ‘The Lost Chord.’ As he 
reached the bravura, ‘It may be that only 
in heaven,’ I suddenly became very much 
interested. He had swung into the big ac- 
companiment as no one could who had not 
once played it perfectly, his voice cleared 
on the last notes, and he took them with 
evidence of careful training. 

‘“‘T was suddenly conscious that I was 
listening toa man whose name, seven* or 
eight years ago, was constantly in every 
suciety column in the city. He had beena 
society feature. His people were good; 
his musical education briliiant; handsome, 
well dressed, and—clerk ina mining office 
| at sixty dollars a month. 

“You remember the case, Dunni—only a 
few thousand short—friends squared it— 
disappeared—forgotten. 

‘*There were tears in his poor, shallow 
eyes when I thanked him and asked him to 
sit at my table. He had a moustache and 
beard like a ragged chrysanthemum, and 
very little resemblance to a human being, 
yet it pleased me to act as if he were what 
I had known him tobe. After he had ac- 
cepted several payments for the song and 
had a brave and merry heart, I let him 
know that I knew him-—he had never 
known me. 

‘“‘He told me graciously that he had just 
opened up a tremendously rich quartz-mine, 
and was then on his way to the city 
to order a mill, but would be de- 
layed a day or so, as he had lost his trunk 
from the stage coming down from the 
mountains. 

‘“‘The game soon bored me and [I left him 
there. I walked up and down the main 
street fur an hour, meditating on the all- 

pervading sweetvess and light of existence 
'and the mutability of railroad time-tables, 
| until I was disturbed by cries from the hall 
of pleasure I had left. Hurrying back 
| there—it is deadly dull waiting for a de- 
| layed train past midnight—I found the pro- 
| prietor of the place strengthening himself 
| in righteousness by kicking my singer into 
| the gutter. As he had already kicked him 
into insensibility, which was all the victim 
leven, could have asked, I suggested that 
hostidities cease. They did not, so I ac- 
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| cepted the pleasant opportunity of warm- 
‘ing myself by thrashing the somewhat 
| amazed proprietor. 

| «Tommy, when you give up being a jour- 
| nalist and become a newspaper man, by all 
| means endeavor to get out-of-town details. 
'They afford many pleasant and ennobling 
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experiences, and some time it may even be 
your knightly fate to bark your knuckles 
against a bumpkin’s head in defence of a 
feliow creature who is as drunk as he wants 
to be. 

**I made the silent singer as comfortable 
as the facilities of the gutter permitted and 
resumed my walk, my pleasant meditations 
now enriched with reminiscences of the 
last time I had seen my singer. He had 
taken the leading part in a society drama 
played by swell amateurs for a fashionable 
charity. I had reported the affair. 

‘‘When I went to the station, at two 
o’clock, the agent told me that [ had an 
hour longer to wait, so I was not half-sorry 
to find my Lost Chord on the platform. I 
wanted some one to talk to, and the station 
agent wanted to sleep. 

“The Lost Chord was in a pretty bad 
way. The warmth of his cups had left 
him, and his clothes not being weather- 
proof, he was rapidly shaking himself to 
pieces. He had forgotten the kicking; the 
superior agony of incipient delirium making 
the ache of bruised bones a matter of in- 
difference. It seemed both wise and char- 
itable to assist him to expire with a flash, 
rather than let him merely cease to exist 
for lack of energy to shiver longer, so I 
gave him my flask—a full one. He was 
soon as bold and happy a being as—as you 
were a few minutes ago, Tommy, and when 
my train came along, he was reciting poetry 
with fervor and eloquence. His bared and 
battered head was upturned to the glinting 
stars, and his rag-covered body was grace- 
fully erect. I was grateful to—my flask. 

‘The train was scarcely under way when 
there was a sudden jerking of the bell-rope, 
and a pale-faced brakeman whispered to 
the conductor: ‘A damn tramp tried to 
jump us and fell between.’ I went back 
with the train hands, and as I leaned over 
him the Lost Chord smiled and murmured: 


sa — for you know not whence you come, nor 
7! 


w 

Drink! for you know not why you go, nor 

where.’ 

‘‘In a few minutes he went—where?—and 
they shovelled it off to one side of the 
track.” 

“Otto! Fill Mr. Paget’s glass.” 

“No, Patsy! Let’s go home.”—[San 
Francisco Argonaut. 


Will Books Be Dearer? 


Mr. Henry Holt, the well-known publish- 
er, answers in the June Forum the ques- 
tion often asked since the new copyright 
law was enacted,whether books will, under 
its provisions, cost more than heretofore. 

It is to be expected, he says, that under 
the new law our first editions will generally 
cost more than now, but will be enough 
better made to be worth the difference, and 
that our authors will sell more of them, and 
atalarger royalty. But it is also to be ex- 
pected that in the case of books that “the 
people want,” these first editions will be 
succeeded by cheaper ones—just as cheap 
as the people will provide a wide market 
for. These will be in addition to the books 
already spoken of, whose first editions 
were issued long ago, but for which a w'de 
demand is still possible; for them, pub- 
lishers will be encouraged to cultivate this 
demand by cheap durable editions, when 
they have no longer to contend against the 
opposition of the poorer material on which 
our people have been principally ‘‘educated” 
(outside of schools) for half a generation. 
Averaging all sorts of books the gaijin will 
be very great, for it is not so important to 
have the new book cheap, evenif that did 
not involve underpaying the author, as it is 
to have cheap the book that has stood the 
test of time, or at least that of contem- 
porary opinion. 

ATTEMPTING TOO MUCH. 
Oh, he was a poet both bold and free, 

But he got to the end of his line 
When he wrote a beautiful verse for me, 

And tried to rhyme SIX with IX. 
— (Puck. 





That Your Hair 


may retain 

its youthful color, 
fullness, and beauty, 
dress it daily 

with 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
It cleanses the 
scalp, cures humors, 
and stimulates a 
new growth 
of hair. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 
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PUBLIC NOTICE. 


TO BRING BEFORE THE PUBLIC the 
merit of my goods and personal ability in fitting 
Glasses, I make this offer to any purchaser of 
Glasses amounting to $2.50, A DISCOUNT OF 
50 CENTS will be allowed ON PRESENT- 
ING THIS CARD, If more expensive Glasses 
are required, the same proportional discount will 
be alluwed. Open Saturday evenings till 9. 


GEO. H. LLOYD, 


Manufacturing Optician, 


257 Washington Street, Boston. 





AMONG THE NEW BOOKS. 


Novels and Farce-Comedies. 


Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith proves himself 
an artist with the pen as well as with the 
brush. His latest book ‘‘Colonel Carter of 
Cartersville” (Houghton) gives us a por- 
trait of one type of the Southern gentleman 
asseen by Northern eyes. It is drawn 
with abundance of humor,—which arises 
naturally from the effort of the Virginia 

- colonel to adjust himself to Northern busi- 
ness methods, —but yet with real delicacy 
and an appreciation of the true fineness of 
the hero’s character. ‘‘Colonel Carter of 
Cartersville,” with his childlike simplicity, 
his abounding hospitality, his strict no- 
tions of honor,and ‘‘vivid financial imagina- 
tion,” is certain to be remem bered-as one of 
the most lovable creations of recent fiction. 

Another step forward in book-making is 
to be seen in the‘* Unknown Series,” (Cassell) 
of which‘‘Mademoiselle [xe"is the first num- 
ber. The narrow page of the dainty book 
fits the hand so well that it is in itself a 
temptation to read. And few short stories 
will better repay the hour spent upon them. 
‘*‘Lanoe Falconer,” whose name appears up- 
on the title page, is said to be Miss Mary 
Hawker, somewhat known in England as a 
writer of short stories; she will be sure of 
a wider audience in future. She has writ- 
ten a story which unites, in a remarkable 
degree, many elerrents of success. There 
is not a wore wasted from the beginning to 
the end, the persons of the story are sketched 
sharply and with a great deal of humor, 
the action moves on to its crisis with dra- 
matic force, and an element of pathos soft- 
ens what might easily have been harsh and 
repulsive. ‘‘Free Russia,” will have few 
more powerful pleaders than the quiet, de- 
termined little governess, Mademoiselle xe, 


With the coming of summer, the paper 
novel asserts its claim to attention. The 
Riverside Paper series (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Oo.) issues a reprint of Rose Terry 
Cooke's novel, ‘‘Steadfast; A Story of a 
Saint anda Sinner.” It may be said in 
passing that it is the story of quite too 
many saints and sinners to be crowded in 
one volume, and that the controversy in 
which the somewhat unearthly hero js 
steadfast” comes so late in the story that 
it fails to make a strong impression. But 
the book has made its place and won its 
‘audience some years since, and it can only 
be the purpose of tnis notice to call atten- 
tion to the new form in which it now 
appears. 


“‘Yellow-covered literature” would soon 
lose its bad name if it were all like ‘*Grandison 
Mather,” which forms a late number of 
Cassell’s Sunshine Series (Casseli & Co.) 
Mr. Henry Harland (Sidney Luska) has 
given us, in this *‘account of the fortunes 
of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Gardiner” a story 
at once bright, simple, and wholesome. 
The disappointments and adventures of the 
young people in their effort for a livelihood 


and for literary success remind one of Mr. | 


Howells in his most good-natured moments. 
This also is a reprint, the book having been 
first published two years Ago. 


A real benefactor of all who read novels 
is Mr. N. M. Griswold of Cambridge, for 


he is engaged in compiling and publish- ! 


ing a very useful and convenient 
guide to fiction. Its second part is just 
now issued, under the title, ‘‘A Descriptive 
List of Novels and Tales dealing with 
American City Life,” (Published by the 
compiler). 


Sceentric 
The com- 


ised on International, Romantic, 
and Fanciful novels and tales. 


piler’s aim has been to include such books | 


as are well written and interesting, and to 
recall to the minds «f readers such older 
books as are likely to be forgotten in the 
flood of new ones. In this list, novels are 
arranged alphabetically by titles, but a 
careful index is added, in which is includ- 
ed the names of authors and of localities 
described. A critical and descriptive no- 
tice, from some periodical of reputation, 
is added to each name. The whole forms 
an extremely valuable hana-book, though 
there seems to be what Mr. Griswold 
would call slit enuf reason for the abbre- 
viated spelling. 


Surely the public that craves translations 
of the novels of mediocre European writers 
must be large and growing. After almost 
a surfeit of French, German, Russian and 
Spanish tales, we have now a translation 


A list of stories of Country ; 
Life has preceded it, and others are prom- 
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|from the Portuguese. “The Fidalgos of 
| Casa Mourisca,” (D. Lothrop) is a story of 
| provincial life in Portugal, half a century 
;ago, by Joaquim Goelho, a Portuguese 
| writer who, as the preface tel's us, under 
| the pseudonym of Julio Diniz, pablished 
| many novels and short tales, of some pop- 
| ularity in the Spanish peninsula, between 
1861 and his death in 1871. **The Fidalgos” 
is essentially a love story, simple,direct and 
sometimes almost crude in its naive treat- 
ment of passion; but here and there we 
catch a little of the ferment of revolution- 
ary ideas, fifty years ago, in southern Enu- 
rope. The movement of the tale is slow, 
but not displeasingly, and a few of the 
characters are drawn with some vividness. 
The translation seems excellent and it is 
hard to believe that the author’s style could 
have lost much in the process. 


The Germans have been accused, in a 
recent magazine artic!e, of giving us ouly 
weak and insipid stories, Damen-literatur, 
as they themselves call it. But here is a 
novel sald to be very popular in Germany 
of the wildest and most fantastic sort. 
True ‘‘There is No Devil” (Cassell) is 
translated from the Hungarian of Maurus 
Jokai, but the preface acknowledges that 
it was written largely for German read- 
ers. itis astrange jumble of impossible 
characters, and equally impossible inci- 
dents, thoroughly mixed with curious de- 
tails of local customs and Hungarian life— 
a sort of Hungarian Capitain 
with none of the brilliancy, the light touch, 
the charm of Gautier. It is not half so 
easy to understand the story, as to see what 
a poor, unwholesome, undigested thing it is. 


Mrs. Burton 
| Anglomaaiace’ has been reprinted by the 
Cassells in their ‘‘Sunshine Series.” 
spite its yellow cover, it is an attractive bit 
of book-making with its heavy paper, wide 
margins and large clear type. There is 
little need at this late day to add new 
praise to this clever, albeit uneven, little 
story. Mrs. Harrison bas caught admirably 
a passing phase of our American life, and 
her satirical brightness onty makes the pict- 
jure the more vivid. The Harpers have 
also reprinted in paper cover and in scarce- 
ly less attractive form Mr. Howells’ **April 
Hopes,” for the first time, if we remember 
rightly, since its publication in cloth three 
or more years ago. To say aught in praise 
or dispraise of the contents would be to 
enter a fleld already too well fought. 


Miss Furniss, in this little book “A Box 
of Monkeys and other Farce-Co:nedies,” 
(Harpers), harps upon bat one string; and 











| that an already well worn ove, which has | 
more 


been touched by so many lighter and 
i skilful hands—Mrs. Burnett's, for instance, 
|and Miss Baylor’s—that one may be par- 
doned for finding the present performance 
; somewhat crude and jangling. The theme 
lof three of the 

| 

j;claims to comedy are too slight to bear 
jexamination—is the horror of wellfbred 
| English people at the American girl from 
, the ‘*woolly” west; a horror which will be 
' sympathetically shared by most American 


} readers who make the acquaintance of Miss | - - ; 
The author, | of what the editor of the book considers | 


| Furniss’: phenomenal types. 
| however, so far resents this natural horror, 
}as to even up matters by making all her 


; well bred English people either felons, for- | about rates and other matters pertaiaing 


|tune-hunters or brainless fops. There is 


little or no genuine humor to lighten the) 


illimitable wastes of noisy and pointless 
slang; andto say that the farces, as a 


whole, are very nearly as sad stuff as their! 


| visit them with not undeserved condemna- 


tion. 


' LITERARY NOTES. 


The senior partner in the new publishing 
house of Osgood and Mclivaine in London 
is Mr. James R. Osgood so well known asa 
publisher here in Boston a few years ago. 
The new firm will issue largely the work of 
American writers. 


cott’s stories continues as great now that 
she has been dead for some rears as it was 
when she was writing new ones, and that 


of all her books ‘‘Little Women” is still the | 


most sought. 


The Harpers are soon to publish a 


tracts from his letters and some of his! 
The book, in two volumes, has | 


writings. 
been prepared by Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant 
the novelist. 


The late Dr. Schliemann’s devotion to 
Homer is well-known, but it is scarcely to 
be believed that, as th® Chicago Tribune 
relates, there was an interesting clause in- 


}serted in his marriage contract with the | 
Greek girlwhom he made his second wife, | 


| to the effect that she should improve her 


knowledge of Homer by learning and re-| 


‘citing fifty lines of the Iliad nightly. 
|Schliemann, it adds, when telling the 
| Story to his friends, 
, neither tears nor entreaties ever induced 
him to let her off a single line. 


The manuscripts of George Eliot's 
'novels, except the one of the “Scenes of 
| Clerical Life,” have become the property 
‘of the British Museum. George Eliot left 


Fracasse | 


Harrison’s novelette ‘‘The| 


De- | 


four farces—for their | 


contemporaries of the regular stage, is to! 


It is said that the demand for Miss Al- | 


memoir of Laurence Oliphant with ex-| 


always said that | 


them to the museum after the death of 
Charlies Lewes. The handwriting is 
described as beautifully neat and clear. 


M.|Pierre Loti has been chosen to fill 
Octave Feuillet’s chair in the French 
Academy—a well deserved honor which is 
rendered the more welcome by the defeat 
of M. Zola, Loti’s contestant for the place. 


Thoroughly revised editions of the 
popular and reliable guide books by Mr. 
Sweetser, ‘‘The White Mountains,” ‘‘Mari- 
time Provinces,” and ‘‘New Engiand,” are 
just ready from Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The {volumes coutain the usual excellent 
maps. 

Gen. B. F. Butler’s ‘‘Autoblography and 
Reminiscences” is to be brought out soon 
in the English, French and German 
languages, and rumor has it that the 
pugnacious lawyer’s latest battle in the 
courts is to be detailed in one of the 
chapters. 

| In several issues, particularly of novels 
and short stories, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
have used an improved binding which gives 
desirable flexibility without loss of firm- 
| ness. 
| The Cosmopolitan has secured the new 
|novel by Amélie Rives-Chanler about 
| which rumor has of late been so busy. The 
| first chapters, illustrated by a famous 
| French artist, will appear in the August 
| number. 
An attempt at summer novelty by the 
|New York Herald is announced. That 
| journal will have « series of summer letters 
| by American women-writers, each con- 
|tributor describing che place and manner 
of her summer outing. The list of 
| writers includes Octave Thanet, Susan 
Hale, Marion Harland, Rose Terry Cooke, 
| Jeannette L. Gilder, Elaine Goodale, Rose 
Hawthorne Lathrop, Kate Field, Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood, and others. 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


} 


If one were asked, says a correspond- 
ent of The Pall Mall Budget, to guess the 
name of the person who was least likely 
to turn agriculture to profitable account, 
one would be tempted to suggest that of 
the Poet Laureate. On the west side of 
}the Isle of Wight milk cans may 
frequently met bearing the name 
style of ‘‘Alfred, Lord Tennyson.” 


had if he had survived to these times. 





A work on ‘Municipal Corporations,” 

| by Charles F. Beach, Jr., of the New York 

Bar, will be published in the autumn by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


If appearances are not deceitful, publish- 
ers are beginning to lose faith in the pop- 
ularity of the ‘“‘hammock novel.” At any 
rate there are fewer of them announced for 
the present summer than for some years. 


Geo. P. Rowell & Co., of New York, 
publishers of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory and of Printers’ Ink, a journal for 
advertisers, have just issued a “‘A Book 
for Advertisers,” 368 pages, price one dol- 
lar. In contains a careful compilation 
from the American Newspaper Directory 


Canada. It gives the circulation rating of 
| every one and a good deal of information 


to the business of advertising. 


| figure to readers of the present day as he 


| 
saw him. 


; With our father. We found an old man 
| Standing in the middle of the room, taking 
| leave of his hostess, nodding his head—he 
was like a little Chinese mandarin with an 
ivory face. His expression never changed 
but seemed quite fixed. He knew my 
father and spoke to him and to us too, still, 
in his odd fixed way. Then he looked at 
| my sister. ‘My little girl,’ he said to her, 
‘will you come and live with me? You 
shall be as happy as the day is long, you 


shall have a white pony to ride, and feed | 


him on red currant-jelly.". This prospect 
was so alarming and unexpected that the 
poor little girl suddenly blushed up and 
| burst into tears. The old man was Mr. 


Samuel Rogers, but happily he did not see | 
her cry, for he was already on his way to! 


| the door.” 


D. Lothrop & Co. announce 
Movers of the Revolution,” by Rev. A. B. 
| Muzzey; ‘‘Stories of the Land of Evange- 

line,” by Grace D. McLeod, and “Christ 
| Himself,” by the Rev. Dr. Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie. 


Mr. Whittier as a gift to his friends on 
his eighty-third birthday, has lately ar- 
ranged and had privately printed at the 
Riverside Press a little volume of his recent 
verse. ‘‘At Sundown”—for so the book is 
called—is thus inscribed to ‘‘the poet and 
friend of poets” E. C. Stedman. 

Poet and friend of poets, if thy glass 
Detects no flower in winter's taft of grass, 
Let this slight token of the debt I owe 
Outlive for thee December's frozen day, 
And, like the arbutus budding under show, 
Take bloom and fragrance from some morn of 


i 


| 


| Where faith shall see and 


reverent trust 
shall know. 


be | 
and 
What | 
an opening the ‘‘New Timon” would have 


the best papers in the United States and | 


Samuel Rogers is almost as strange a! 


was to Thackeray's daughter when she first | 
“Ona certain day,” says Mrs. | 
| Ritchie, *‘we went to call at Mrs. Proctor’s | 


‘*Prime | 


heey, 
| When he who gives it shall have gone the way 


—:2 





Kentucky Horses. 


Every horseman knows that there are yo 
better saddle horses than those that are Ken. 
tucky bred. Their blood is good, their &p- 
pearance fine, and above all they are sure to 
be thoroughly broken and trained, and we) 
adapted, in point of safety, for city use 
Such horses as these are now being offered 
forsale by Mr.T.E.Houtchens,at Maynard's 
stable, 24 Chardon St. He has one team 
broken perfectly to both saddle and har. 
ness, and a number of excellent saddie 
horses for ladies’ use. He gives still further 
particulars in another part of this paper. 





A Favorite Temperance Drink. 


Every one knows Swett’s Root Beer not 
merely as a pleasant beverage but as a valug. 
ble tonic and curative for weakness in the 
Kidneys or Stomach. It can be found 


everywhere on draught at five cents a glass 
or packages of material for five gallons 
may be had at Dr. Swett’s N. E. Botanica! 
Depot, 245 Washington street. 


Messers. Hodges, Woodman & Doane have 
chosen the most popular location for their 
Banking and Brokerage business—the Ex- 
change Building, 53 State St. They deal jn 
first class securities, and sell, and 
bonds nd stock or commission. 


1891. 
AN INVESTMENT 


WORTH KNOWING 
ABOUT. 


The Twenty-Year Tontine policies 
of the EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
‘SOCIETY of the United States, ma- 
|turing in 1891 realize cash returns 
to the owners, of amounts varying 
from 120 to 176 per cent. of the 
money paid in, besides the advan- 
tage of the Assurance during the 
whole period of twenty years. 


AN EXAMPLE. 


buy 





Endowment Policy No. 64,925. 
Issued in 1871, at age 27. Amount $5,000. 
Premium, $239.90. Total Premiums 
Paid $4,798. 
RESU LTS 


at End of Tontine Period in 1891; 


CASH SURRENDER VALUE, 
$8,449.45 


(Equal to $176.10 for each $100 paid in 
premiums, which is equivalent to a return 
lof all premiums paid, with five and one 
| tenth per cent. compound interest.) Or in 
| lieu of cash, 


A PAID-UP LIFE POLICY FOR 
$19,470 


| (Equal to $405.80 for each $100 paid in 


premiums.) Or, 


A LIFE ANNUITY. OF 
$633.55. 


_ There is no assurance extant in 
‘any company which compares 
with this. The Equitable is the 
strongest company in the world; 
transacts the largest business and 
issues the most liberal contracts. 


JAMES H. LAKE, 


| 


General Agent, 


| Equitable Building, Boston. 
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” pours. By Amos K. Fiske. New 
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ie Boy W. g. Clarke & Uo. Price, $1.00. 
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Owns several hundred acres of CHOICE ORANGE LAN 
a ty Susan Teackle Moore. | UJ TEED . DS in Sonth Riversite, SAN cal 
By usan eackie re. " = 
: a ton, Mifflin & Co. Price, | ARAN NARDINO ae Catifurnia. NINETY-TW0O (92) acres of orange groves that will come into 
ce: Hous By deposit with trustee of ae ng tee ee 20,000 SELECTED TREES of the best varieties just planted. A large nursery 
yixe. By Daniel Dane. New | first-class security. as Deen established which will pay over $100,000 net profit during the next four years. Ata conservative esti- 
pe ell Publishing Co. Boston: For | | mate, the property Is confidently expected to pay 10 per cent. on $200 per share within five years. We offer to the public 1000 shares of pre. 
bri Oe ‘fe, Fiske & Co. Price, 50c. | ferred stock at par, $100 per ome = ee * See of 6 per a. per annum for five years. If the regular dividends of the company shall nave 
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a Novel. By H. Rider |¢ 839.29 | Bills Payable 
A Novel. y . de 
New York: Harper & Bros. 


=y HTEYES 
$579,704.01 $579,704.01 
e donor. By the Hon. Lewis Wing- For stock subscriptions, or for further information, write to or call upon 
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aggvice Law. By Wm. Harrison 
ceond Edition, Revised. New York 


eT. Dillingham. ‘All the habits, fashions and tendences of our modern civilization lead to paejebeigtens siibern, 
vp MACKICE DE GUERIN. Edited by G. physiological semi-asphyxia.”—DR. WALLIAN. A notable plea for Oxygen in the Mew York Medi- 
- = "I ranslated from the French by eal Record. 

> Frothingham. New York: Doad, 5 
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ny RFADIN« A Progressive French 
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; ‘ New York Harper & 
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New York: Harper & Bros 
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. e Herrick New York: Harper & 
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ox FLOWERS AND THE CROSS. A Novel. 
+ Emma Howard Wight. Baltimere: Calen- 
Publishing Co. Price, 50 cents. 
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Stocks and Bonds bought and 
» Larran ROBERT BROWNING. By 
1“ 


and Orr. Two Volumes. boston sold on Commission. 
_Mifflin & Co. Price $3.00 the set. 


,LVIN; AND THE ERRORS OF PRESBYTEI 


ri By James Bell. New York: Peter 
TS NST CS, 


FIVE YEARS OF CONTINUAL ADMINISTRATION. 


Raymond &|Whitcomb’s Summer ] E | A WELCOME GUEST IN THE BEST HOMES OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Tour. IT HAS STOOD A CRUCIAL TEST. 


A specialty demanding research and intelli- 


gent application. 


ymond & Whitcomb announce ITS DEMONSTRATIONS ARE BEYOND ARGUMENT. 


cel? touts €2°0| AUCTION AN OOMMSSiON Stables, |, Te v- $: Compound oxygen Co., of Springfteld, Mass. 


There is a great variety of as done more to popularize and establish the Oxygen treatment than the efforts 


4 resorts presented in this list. E. MILLS & Co. of all other sources combined. It is in hundreds of the best homes of New England. 


Di Mins aaa 2e “ J it will pay you to investigate and compare the method. 
Binding travelers should peruse 103 & 105 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. . 
ie book that has been put forth asa 


wire circular. All the prominent Telephone No. 1209. FRANK oO. EVERETT, Actuary, 


as lake, river, seashore and spring Opposite Fitchburg, and near Eastern and Lowell Depot. Branch Office ° = a ps 
eof Canada, New England, and New E 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 
minthe list. Liberal provision is 


bie firm for the accommodation Headquarters for Maine, New York, Vermont 
eal a Ai d ; and Michigan horses. Horsesof all grades con- 

4 er at leading hotels and in stantly on hand at Private Sale. Accommodations j 
Inaddition to these trips, there | for 200 horses. Auction Sales Every Wednesday 

teexcursions to the Yellowstone | and Saturday, at 10 A. M. 
Park, Alaska, over the Canadian The only reliable Stable in this city where peo 


4 - ga - yle can get Reliable Family Teams and Speedy 
Milway, etc. Descriptive circu- co , , . 


be sent on application to Raymond We cordially invite gentlemen and ladies to — J FEF BEN Y ON ditor 
eomb. 296 vs _ | our stables and examine our stock of horses. We + 7 E 

’ ca Re 6 Washington street, op have both s ngie and donbie drivers, saddiers and ’ sl 
school street. speedy Lorses. Ladies will find at our offices 


ptiaeeseeetinsnemes a waiting room at any and all times. 


seed AREER enucaren __|D6V0ld {0 the Interests of Newspaper and Advertising Men. 
e presents some f st- 
Percaeges ae KENTUCKY SADDLE AND This paper publishes articles of general interest to Journalists, 


nay realize similarly in future. | HARNESS HORSES. Publishers, Printers and Advertisers. 


Te Great Temperance Drink. 


| . . ° 
‘owt Beer" ‘The heatblest | gt@aragugearrveavein acariena ot ers wena. | GUAFANCEED Circulation of 10,000 Copies Per Week. 














te tt’s 
a They are 
simmer or winter, but especially | all finely Seen, one fine team broken to the saddle ° 
ti this seas > j}and harness beth. A number of nice ones \ 2 2 - P ‘ re 
— vo = 5 at ay | uae tan tor lees debiecs, Shen This paper is circulated throughout the United States and Cana 
“ ‘ . -s ; | horses can be driven anywhere in the city with « P 7 - 
Gualacum, Hops, Life of Man, | safety. They can go all-of the most fashionable da, and is a valuable advertising medium for parties wishing to 


, Jamacia Ginger, Sarsaparilla, | gaits under tho saddle, and some of them have all| reach this class of trade. 
od spring remed On d zht, | of the high school gaits. These horses will be 
y- n drauy | offered for private sale only, and can be seen 
ms 4 glass. Material in packages to | 


c= sae vs“tec AT MAYNARD’S STABLE, |!SSUED EVERY THURSDAY, SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER YEAR. 
bron site N. Be W. Swern M. D.. 24 Chardon Street. 


7.E.Hourchens.| THE WEEKLY JOURNALIST, 


%. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. | - - 

m wed over Fifty Years by millions of EXC! LANGE ¢ srempent ne. atti re 
= their children while Teething, with . ‘ 

dn Pain, wainen the entid, sottens the | That Ancient Machine of thine BRO Ww N, RI L E Y & CoO., 
‘and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea oe R, 
moa teething or other causes. WHEELER ¥ WILSON New No. q BAN KERS AND BROKE S, 

“ruggists in every part of the world. 
pM sak for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing | 9 CONGRESS STREET AND 4 CONGRESS SQUARE. 
- | Call and see it at 594 Washington St. 


Orders in Stecks and Bonds in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Galtimore, 
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GEO. L. SWETT, 


— THE — 


EXPERT WATCHMAKER 


Scientific Optician, 


Will put your Fine Watch or Mantle Clock in per 
fect running 


ITER SUPREMUM. 


BY ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY. 
Oh, what a night for a soul to go! 
The wind a hawk, and the fields in snow; 
No screening cover cf leaves in the wood, 
Nor a star abroad the way to show. 





Do they part in peace,—soul with its clay? 
Tenant and landlord, what do they say? 
Was it sigh of sorrow or of release 

I heard just now asthe face turned gray? 


What if, aghast on the shoreless main 
Of Eternity, it sought again 

The shelter and rest of the isleof Time, 
: ’ And knocked at the door of its house of pain! 
order atthe most reasonable cost. 

your eyes ere weak or trouble you when read- 
ing, consullhim. Oculist Preseriptions Ac- 
curately Compounded. 


On the tavern hearth the embers glow, 

The laugh is deep, and the flagons low; 

But without, the wind and the trackless sky, 
And night at the gates where a soul would go. 
[Atlantic Monthly. 


LYES TESTED FREE OF CHARGE. 


MRS. FRIEND, 


2 Park 


FEMININE BRIC-A-BRAC, 
The girl graduate is very much to the 
fore just now, and her gown is occupying 
as much time and thought as her wise little 
essay—a great deal 
her elders. 
China silk in pure white is one of the 


Square, 


Designer and Dressmaker 


Is now showing a Special Importation ot 
Novelties in Dress Goods for *pring and 


more, on the part of 


Summer. 


SUMMER-Y MUSIC. 


CLASSIC, CHOICE, POPULAR. 
A Thoroughly Good Series. 


Song Classics, Vol. 1. 

Song Classics, Vol. 2. 

Piano Classics, Vol. 1. 
Piano Classics, Vol. 2. 

Classical Planist. 
Young People’s Plano Classics. 
Song Classics for Low Volces, 
Classic Tenor Songs. 

Classic Bar. and Bass Songs. 
Classical 4-Hand Collection. 
Classical Coll.---Violin and Piano, 
Cheice Sacred Solos. 
Choice Sacred Solos, Low Voices. 
Choice and Popular Alto Songs. 
Choice Vocal Duets. 

Popular Song Collection. 

Popular Dance Collection. 

Popular Piano Collection, 
Young Playevs’ Popular Collection, 
Popular Coll.---Violin and Piano. 
$1.00 Each, 


PRICE Malled, 


Oliver Ditson Company Boston, Boston. 


STRAW HATS. 


LADIES WISHING TO HAVE THEIR 


Hats and Bonnets Remodelled 


—TO THE— 
AND SUMMER FASHIONS 
Will find a full assortment of shapes at 


SPRING 


POOL BROTHERS’ 


HAT AND BONNET BLEACHERY, 


16 IIANOVER ST., 


Wall Papers! 


ALL LATEST STYLES. 


LOWEST WHOLESALE RATES, 


AT 


Wm. Matthews, Jr. 


147 MILK STREET. 





Dr.P KENISON 


J. PARKER BUNTIN, Mg’r. 


Post-Paid. 


BOSTON 


OUR TREATMENT OF 


THE .". FEET 


is reliable In every respect 


CHIROPODIST MANICURE FIRST CLASS 


10 Temple Pi., Boston, over R. H. Sterns 


prettiest materials permitted to graduates. 
Crépe de chine, crinkled crépe, silk mull, 
mousseline de soie, organdy, dotted muslin, 
wool crépon and nun’s veiling will be noted 
oftener than othertextures. The silk under- 
slip is needed with these goods. Where 
colors are worn the new Indias, with pink 
and blue flower stripes upon a white ground, 
will be very dainty and spring-like, the 
flowers being small and of delicate color- 
ing. The colored nun’s veilings are pretty, 
and charming gowns are prepared having 
the silk slip of some pale tint, the outer 
gown transparent white. A touch of color 
is easily given by running colored baby 
ribbon through lace meshes upon a white 
gown. 

In choosing white gowns the pink and 
cream-white will be found more becoming 
than the blue-white to most complexions. 
The white wools with a rosy flush give very 
satisfying effects. The blue-white is not to 
be excluded from consideration, as in some 
cases it is preferable, as in silks or wools 
which are to be given silver trimming. In 
cotton goods the choice is confined to the 
blue and cream-white. Care should be 
exercised never to combine the different 
shades of white in one costume. Placing a 
cream sash upon a blue-white gown, for 
instance, is a hopeless blunder. 

Black hose and slippers, or with white 
white hose gilt or silver slippers,are decreed. 
Gloves must be of undressed kid, white, 
pearl, ortan. In color costumes, especially 
in those where pale colors are revealed 
through white, the gloves seem to borrow a 
hint of the same shade, if it is one pardon- 
able in a glove, as delicate pink, lemon, or 
lavender. Where the class so decide, gloves 
| may be omitted, but if worn by one member, 

they should be by all. The absence of gloves 
; makes a long sleeve imperative. 

| White gauze fans are usually assigned to 
young girls at this season, but this year shows 
some beautiful trifles in sandalwood and 
| carves ivory, so simple in design as to be 
|entirely suited to their use. A fan which 
5 | makes a daintily hamorons gift is one of 
white quills tipped with peacock eyes. 

The hair should be arranged as simply as 
}is becoming. It may be bound with a fillet 

of narrow ribbon or tinsel, but any fussy 
adornment is to be strictly avoided. 
While the costume may be brightened by a 
| very little fine passementerie of gold or 
silver, jewels, mock or otherwise, are 
execrable. Ifa pin be worn, an enamel 
flower is best. A fillet of tiny flowers, 
pansies, daisies, forget-me-nots, is pretty 
upon the hair. If there has been a class 
flower chosen, it isan effective idea to wear 
it as a throat-pin and fillet. 

Clover luncheons are a seasonable fancy. 
While the fragrant pink and white flower 
pompous lend themselves gracefully to the 
most elaborate decoration, the housewife 
of moderate means will obtain a good 
effect if she fills with wet sand a shallow 








DETECTIVE! 


instructions. Send atamp for 


Washington, lowa. 


WE WANT A 
s MAN in every 
locality to act as Private Detective under our 


articulars. 
WASHINGTON DETECTIVE AGENCY, Box 787, 


tin form, four or tive inches wide and long 
enough to reach within a short dis- 
tance of each end of the table, and 
crowds it full of clovers. It 
should be fringed with fern leaves and 
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the trefoil leaves of the blossoms, and set 
on the snowiest of cloths, for the color of 
the clover is quite strong enough without 
any millinery litter of silk sashes and bows. 
There are any quantity of pretty clover 
couplets that may adorn the menus like 
“The fragrant breath of the clover, sweet 
as the kiss of a lover,” or “‘A handful of 
clover, sweet, 1 scatter before thy feet.” 

The orchid ménu is the newest and most 
attractive favor yet invented. It is a 
beautifully modelled flower of delicate 
papier maché and exquisitely tinted, while 
the bell of the flower is a receptacle for 
bonbons. 

The prettiest dinner table arrangement 
for summer, delightful, cool, and dainty, 
has a table cloth of white brocaded satin, 
nice to spill claret and gravy on. In the 
centre is a lamp or candelabra of silver 
veiled in billows of snow-white gauze 
which curl outward to surround smaller 
candlesticks or vases of silver; while peep- 
ing out here and there feathery fern leaves 
form the only floral decoration. 

[t is always interesting to know what 
colors are used or selected by royal fami- 
lies as their very own. To England, the 
only royal family of modern times which 
has selected it, belongs 
be confessed that 
color. 


scarlet, and it must 
it is a most effective 
The royal households of Portugal, 
Prussia, Sweden, and of most of the Ger- 
man princes, wear blue; Russia chooses 
dark green; Austria delights in black and 
yellow. According to the usual 
scarlet, as the royal household color of 
England, was chosen because of the red 
rose of the Plantagenets; but this is not 
true; it was taken from the fleld gales of 
the royal standard and from Henry's adop- 
tion of the scarlet dress of the Yeomen 
of the Guard. 


In days gone by it was the privilege of 


the Aldermen’s wives to wear scarlet 
gowns, but Englishmen having announced 
in song and story that they never will be 
slaves, the general English woman of to- 
day is never so happy as when she has an 
entire red gown, or coat, or some touch of 
the glowing color about her. 


MARGARET FaAtrRFax. 


The Passing of the “American” Girl. 


This charming product of the Western 
world, says Charles Dudley Warner, in the 
June Harper’s, has come into [great promi- 
nence of late years in literature and in for- 
eign life, and has attained a notoriety flat- 
tering or otherwise, to the national pride. 
No institution has been better known or 
more marked on the Continent and in Eng- 


land, not excepting the tramway and the | 


Pullman cars. Her enterprise, her daring, 
her freedom from conventionality, have 
been the theme of the novelists and the 
horror of the dowagers having marriage- 
able daughters. Considered as ‘‘ stock,” 
the American Girl has been quoted high 
and the alliances that she has formed with 
families impecunious but noble have given 
her éclat as belonging to a new and con- 
quering race in the world. 

But the American Girl has not simply a 
slender figure and a fine eye and a ready 
tongue, she is not simply an engaging and 
companionable person, she has excellent 
common-sense, tact and adaptability. She 
has at length seen in her varied European 
experience that it is more profitable to have 
social good form according to local stan- 
dards than a reputation for dash and bril- 
liancy. Consequently the American Girl of 
a decade ago has effaced herself. She is 
no longer the dazzling courageous figure. 
In England, in France, in Germany, in Italy 
she takes, as one may say, the color of the 
land. She has retired behind her mother. 
She who formerly marched in the van of 
the family procession, leading them—in- 
cluding the panting mother—a whimsical 
dance, is now tke timid and retiring girl, 
needing the protection of a chaperon on 
every occasion. 

The satirist will find no more abroad the 
American Girl of the old type whom hecon- 
tinues to describe. The knowing and fas- 
cinating creature has changed her tactics 
altogether. And the change has reacted on 
American society. The mother has come 
once more to the front and even if she is 
obliged to own to forty-five years to the 
census-taker, she has again the position 
and the privileges of a blooming woman of 
thirty. Her daughters walk meekly and 
with downcast (if still expectant) eyes, 
and wait fora sign. 





He—Dobson is trying something that 
cures his craving for drink. 

She— What is it? Hypnotism? 

He—No. Whiskey.—([Life. 
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DON'T WEAR STIF cols 


CELEBRATED 


GOOD 
SENSE 


Sold by all 

LEADINC 

RETAILERS . 
Sele Manefoecturers 


FERRIS BROS., “s.2'¥c0": 


341 BROADWAY, NEW Yor: 


ORGANIZERS .°. WANTE! 


—FOR THE— 


Granite State 
GOLDEN LEAG) 


ONE YEAR ORDER CHARTER 


Pays #100 in One Year. 
Cost of Joining, 85.00 
Assessments, 8&2; 
No Medical Examination, 


Privilege to renew your certificate > 
30 days at a cost of $2.00. Ladia 
mitted om equal terms with mea, 


Ae MACDONALD, 


Supreme Secretary, 
Room 66, BOs 


United States Lae 


A NOVELTY IN CO-OPERATM, 


$100 in Nine Month 


NOT AN INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
NOT A BOND COMPA 
A BUSINESS ENTERPRISE. 


7 Temple Place, 


Organizers Wanted Everywhe 


« flice of Supreme Lodge, 


62 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, 


D. BEDROSSIAN & (0 
FINE CONFECTIONE 


And Choice Fraits and Preserve 


Foreign and Domestic 


And also Fresh Cut Flower 
83 TEMPLE Place 


The largest and most th our » 
Warehouse in the United States for OP ~ 
the month or year for Furniture, ian 
riages, Trunks, Packages and certs? 
merchandise. Vs 

Recently constructed Iron ani Brick 

SILVER WARE 
and valuables. 

Single rooms of all sizes. 
given and goods perare for 
parts of the worl 

For rates apply at office, 
Telephone Tremont No. 268. prootd 

Huntington avenue, Back Bay, _ 
Longwood cars pass near the W areho 

F. W. LINCOLN, Geners! ® 


BOSTON STORAGE WARES 


West Chester Park and W estlast 


W arehout ® 
transporai® 


W estis2 
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si Sale neste ad 
Mining, Company, 


;CORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS | 
OF COLORADO. | 







office 17 Tabor Block, Denver, Col. 



















transacts a conservative mining 
ess and furnishes to investors 
arat class nvestments, for large or small | 

| eae 
selection shares of stock in ap- 

ompanies, or interests in Gold 
« properties, certain to yield 
largely and rapidly increase in 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, 


—— 


gs State Street. Koom 23, Boston, Mass. 


¥ irticuiars on application: 


EDW. M. CHENEY, Gen’! Manager. 





The Origin of the Mafia. 


remote origin of the Mafia seems 
less mysterious than the 
eedings of the society to-day, 
the widely different accounts 
eared in our newspapers dur- 
two months are to be trusted. 
1 new one from the Fayetteville 
vy. C.) Observer which traces the origin 
‘the society to the Sicilian Vespers, some 
aix hundred years ago. 

The Mafia society bad its origin at the 
revolt of Palermo which took place during 
Faster ceremonial in the suburbs of 
the year 1282. A beautiful 


DATaLy 
fa 

ave ap 
ast 


. 


ul 
that city in 
soung girl and ber betrothed, in accordance 
with the quaint and primitive customs of 


that people, approached the church of the 
sd Holy Ghost to be united in marriage at its 
ies altar; and while the lover sought the 
h. rable padre in the little room at the 





rear of the building, his bride paused upon 
s threshold. As she stood, expectant— 
gaceful as a fawn, fairasadream, her 
meent heart throbbing with its new 
wo happiness—a drunken sergeant of 
e French garrison, Druet by name, 
sirode op behind her, threw his arm 
about her waist, and thrast a huge, brutal | 


hand into her pure, snowy bosom. With a) 


ery of horror and fear the poor child tore | 
10%, berself from his polluting grasp and turn- 
ed to fy, but the heel of her dainty slipper | 


in the coping of the stone pavement 
f striking her head against a 





i€li, 


ne 


sharp projection of the church cornice. 
At that instant the returning lover's 
NY. eyes fell upon his beautiful mistress— 


ing lifeless, her white brow gaping with 
scruel wound, her long tresses dabbled 
wih her blood. With thesavage fury of 
4 wild beast he threw himself upon Druet, 
bore him to the earth, and drove his 
Miletto to the wretch’s heart crying: 
“Morte alla Francial”® “Death to the 
French!” There was a moment, a pause of 
silence, and then that maddened cry be- 
came the roar of infuriated thousands. It 
BWelled and deepened; it took more 
bole nn meaning—became nationalized—and 
D forth: Morte alla Francia | 
‘Death to the French is | 
wiys cry!” For seventy-two huurs arm- | 
1 bands, headed by the father and | 
etrothed of the hapless girl, hunted down 
te hated French, and their search was as 
® quest of the tiger and bloodhound. 
out retribution was to come after this 
blood, and in dread of the | 
seance of the French nation these un- | 
py formed themselves into | 
orgauizations with the password 
ame of the society made up of the | 
seth rs of the words which compose 
fateful death ery, thas forming 
Mafia.” Its object was resistance to 
PPression, and as the lapse of years added 
_* power and influence it stretched 
orth its hands against the: rich and 
in behalf of the poor and the 
Wa-trodden. To-day it is but the bide- 
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sassin of the night. 





Voltaire in Exile. 









, A writer ; Tr 
ich : ee ‘0 Temple Bar recalls some 
“ , hot Voltaire’s life as an exile in 
sand ¢ a 








5 wh hing the reign of George I. 
Mile ily 
Says, 


‘ 
_ 
ire 


“\ving in Surrey Street, Strand, 
+ hegees Congreve was visited by Vol- 
ite: oo dramatist spoke of his works as 
that _ were beneath him, and intimat- 
pate preferred to be visited as a pri- 
Epps opet “if you were nothing but 
me come ete exile, ‘“‘I should never 
ite’s are) See you.” Warm as was Vol- 
, attachment to Bolingbroke, he re- 

g anecdote of his inter- 










* Dut One triflin 














Ntsc i 7 
Sep him. The conversation turned 
+ ake of te the alleged avarice of the 
Aya led Marlb rough, and some one ap- 


, Bolingbroke to confirm the state- 
© Was so great a man,” was the 





at 


‘ 











It | 


reply, though the speaker belonged to a 


different political party to the general— | 


‘He was so great a man that | have forgot- 
ten his fauits.” 

Another of Voltaire’s friends was the old 
Duchess Sarah, who told him much that 
she remembered of her great husband's | 
dealings with the Swedish monarch Charles | 
XIl., and assured him that she was con- | 
vinced that Queen Anne, toward the close 
of her reign, had a secret interview with 
James II.,in which she promised to name | 
him as her successor if he would renounce | 
the Roman Catholic religiou. Among his} 
intimates at this time also must be remem- 
bered the unfortunate Byng, whom, twenty 
years later, when the cry for vengeance 
against him was echoed from every corner 
of the kingdom, Voltaire strove so earuest- 
ly to save. 

Of all the events that occurred in Eng- 
land during his residence there the one 
that appears to have made the deepest im- 
pression on Voltaire’s mind was the stately 
funeral of Sir Isaac Newton, but he never- 
theless spread throughout Europe the scan- 
dal that neither infinitesimal calculus nor 
gravitation would have availed to obtain 
for him the appointment of Master of the 
Mint had not the witty Catherine Barton, 
Sir Isaac’s charming niece, made a con- 
quest of the Earl of Halifax, her uncle’s old 
and trusted friend. 

During the whole of the year 1727 Vol- 
taire seems to have been engaged in pre- 
paring for publication an issue of ‘‘La 
Henriade” by subscription. The King, 
George II., was no lover of ‘‘boetry,” but 
Queen Caroline was, and to her, after Bo- 
lingbroke had declined the honor, the poem 
was dedicated. Her Majesty courteously 
acknowledged the compliment, and the 
King, according to custom, sent the author 
a presentgof 2,000 crowns, (écus. ) 


“Heals all cuts, burns and bruises like magic.” 
That’s Johnson's Anodyne Liniment surely. 


King Humbert’s Unselfishness. 


If recreant children sometimes bring sor- 
row and shame to worthy parents, says a 
correspondent of the New York Press, it is 
a comfort to note that in some instances 
unworthy parents serve as checks and 
warnings to their children, which would 
seem to have been the case with King 
Humbert of Italy and his model sister, the 
Princess Clothilde, wife of the late Prince 
Napoleon (Plon-Plon), who was himself 
not exactly a model for anything. 

Whatever Victor Kmanuei’s admirers 
think of his political achievements, he is 
really seen to better advantage at long 
range, should one be on a voyage of in- 
spection as to private life and character. 
King Hambert in this respect is the oppo- 
site of his father, and besides has borne 
bimself with such bravery and unselfish- 
ness in the late disaster at Rome that he 
has simply captured the hearts of his sub- 
jects. 

In the numerous letters from Rome this 
seems to be uppermost in the minds of the 
writers—above loss of life, above the losses 
irreparable to the art world—and they 
dweli lovingly on the incident of his hurry- 
ing to the scene of the explosion to find an 
aged man buried deep in a cellar under the 
ruin, the King himself tying round the 
body of a stalwart young workman a rope 
with which he lowered him, and then with 
superhuman strength drawing both the 
rescuer and the rescued up again. 

Black as a coal heaver, he hurried to 
town, and to the hospital where the 
wounded lay, all begrimed so as to be un- 
recognizable to the genera! public, working 
like both physician and sisterof charity 
to alleviate the sufferings of his people— 
which shows that King Humbert under- 
stands practical Christianity and practical 
politics, whether he understands some 
other things or not. 


Boys and girls from Maine remember Johnson's 
Anodyne Liniment. Now don’t deny it. 


A Sacrifice to Pie. 
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MAKING HIM USEFUL. 


Mr. Pinkie (10 P. M.)—‘*My dear, the 
_dector says a brisk walk before going to 
| bed will insure sleep to insomnia sufferers 
| like myself.” Mrs. Pinkie—‘*Well, my 
dear, I will clear the room so you can walk. 
Please carry the baby with you.”—{New 
York Weekly. 





Consumption Surely Cured, 
To the Editor :— 

Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely 
use thousands of hopeless cases have n rma- 
nently cured. I shall be glad to send two bottles 
of my remedy FREE to any of your readers who 
have consumption, if they will send me their ex- 
press and P.O. address. Respectfully, 

T. A. SLOCUM, M. C., 181 Pear! 8t., New York 





_ EVANS'S 
Dining Room, Provision Store 


— AND — 
BAKERY, 
95 & 97 Causeway & 205 Portland Sts. 


BOSTON, 


Opp. Lowell Depot, 


ELECTRIC BELLS. STEAM HEAT 
Telephone 845. 


Merchants Exchange Hotel 


Temple St., Portland, Me. 


Most central location in the city. 
to all Horse Cars. 


GEORGE E. WATSON, Proprietor. 


COLEMAN HOUSE 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Directly on the Beach. The leading Hotel. 
Will open Saturday, June 27. For rates, dia- 
grams and information, address, 
Alfred 8. Amer, The Coleman House, 


Room Clerk, Asbury Park, N. J. 


A MODEL SUMMER RESORT. 


“HOTEL PILGRIM.” 


At the Head of Plymouth Beach, Ply- 
mouth, Mass. Open June 15, 18901. 
REMODELED. ENLARGED. REFITTED. 
Only three miles from 0. C. station in Plymouth, 
and connected by a thoroughly equipped line of 
ELECTRIC CARS, commanding a full and unsur- 
passed view of the “KAY WHERE THE; MAYFLOW- 
ER LAY,” and the old_ historic town, with its Pil. 
grim Hal', National Monument to the Pilgrims,&c. 
Hotel FIRST-CLASS; fine bathing; best fishing 
(salt and fresh water); beautiful drives, ete. 
Prices reasonable. Apply to P. A. ROBERTS 
“Hotel Filgrim,” Plymouth, Mass., or 27 School 
st., Boston, room 27, Wednesdays and Thursdays, 

12 to 3 o'clock. 


The Bermuda of New England 


NONQUITT, MASS, BUZZARD'S BAY, 


Near New Bedford Hotel. 


Open from June to October. Only Children's Resort on 
the coast. Send for circular. 


W.H. Wingate, Nonquitt, Mass. 


Convenient to 








Ow's Head Mountain House, 


Has the best situation on 


LAKE 
. 


MEMPHREMAGOG, 
“The Beautiful.” 






wre 


ei % 


**Longe,”’ Black Bass, 
ke Trout, and other fish. 


Spects of Sent ions. 
Pickerel, Brook and 
Excellent table and good service. 
plumbing. Dry, heatthful air. 
mosquitoes, no malaria. 


Sanitary 
No marshes, no 





\that the New England digestion has been 
| sacrificed to pie; but few persons, probab- 
ily, have known of other valuable posses- 
| sions being offered up to the idol. In 

|biogravhical sketch of Charles Chauncy, 
second President of Harvard College, writ- 
ten in 1768 by his great-grandson of the 
same name, the writer states that, desiring 
to possess the papers of his illustrious an- 
cestor, he made a search for them and 
found that they had descended to a son of 
the president, ‘‘who had kept them as a 
valuable treasure during his life; but 
upon his death, his children being all 


under age, they were unhappily suffered to | 
‘continue in the possession of his widow, 
\their mother. She married some time after | 
\a Northampton deacon, who principally | 


got his living by making and selling pies. 


Behold now the fate of all the good presi- ed cafe and 
They were | depots and to 
put to the bottom of pies, and in this way 


dent’s writings of every kind! 


| brought to utter destruction.” 





, : There is a belief, in other parts of the) 
* Coak of the creeping thug and the | country, says the Popular Science Monthly, | 


For Brochure, terms and all particulars, address 


OWL’S HEAD MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 
NEWPORT, vr. 


NORMANDIE-BY-THE-SEA, 


NORMANDIE, NEW JERSEY, 
Near Seabright. 

Hotel opens Saturday, June 13. 
Hotel and cottages front on the ocean and river 
Hot and cold sea-water baths ia the hotel. 
Depot, Normandie. P. O., Seabright, N. J. 
New York office, 
‘‘Normandie,” Broadway and 38th St. 
FEKDINAND P. EARLE, 

Owner and Proprietor. 


THE MANSION, 


Enlarged. Remodelled. Refurnished. Brophy’s 
orchestra from June to October. Finely appoint. 
: billiard room, Coaches to and from 
beach during bath hours, Open 

CHARLES ceGLADE. 
ork to Atlantic City via Pennsyl- 





/ 


jallthe year. 
| From New Y 


—_—_—_—— 


ADAMS HOUSE, 


BOSTON, 


BUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington Street 


CENTRAL LOCATION, 
Principal Dry Goods Stores. 
car routes pass the door. 


(GEORGE G. MALL, Proprietor. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


Between West 
y and Boylston. 


near Theatres and 
All leading horse- 


Boston, Mass. 


European plan. 
and Bar first-class. 


Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .*. BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


HOTEL EASTERN. 


(OPPOSITE EASTERN DEPOT.) 


Dining Room 


Cor. Causeway and Canal Sts. Boston 


European aud American Plan. 
Roems 50c. to $1.25 Single. Newly 
Farnished. 


gage Transferred FREE to ani from North- 
ern pots. 
F. M. GRIFFIN, Man’gr. J. A. HOOPER, Prop. 


First-class Gent’s Cafe and Lunch Room 
connectec 


ALES, WINES, LIQUORS AND CIGARS, 


NEW YORK HOTELS. 





ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Cor. Broadway and Eleventh St., 
NEW YORK. 


European Plan. Rooms $1 per Day and 


Upward. 
. During the past year the St. Denis hus been en. 
larged ty a new and handsome addition which 
about doubles ite capacity. <All the lavest improve. 
ments have been placed in the new building, with 
a large and very attractive new restaurant, con- 
necting with the old well known ‘‘Taylor’s Res 


taurant.”’ 
WiLLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


ASTOR HOUSE, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


On the European plan. Rooms $1 and upward. 
The accommoiations of the Astor will be found 
first-class in every respect. EKlevator running 
night and oe: F. J. ALLEN, Proprietor. 

. A. KEITH, Manager, 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 


NEW YORK, 


Fifth Avenue, near Washington Square. 
with a 











A quiet Hotel, vaepecee J reputation, 
restaurant Oo! cullar excellence, 
” O. B. LIBBEY, Proprietor. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


HOTEL WARWICK, 


MAIN STREET, NEAR R. R. DEPOT, 
Office on Groum Floor. 


TERMS, $2.50 PER DAY. 
GEO. E. BARR, Prop. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, 


{HOLYOKE. MASS. 
The Leading Commercial Hotel. 
H. C. FERGUSON, 





. ~ 


Proprticor. 





CATERERS AND RESTAURANTS. 


THE... CHOWDERS 
es 
You get at F. B. WEAVER & CO.’S, 
SPRING LANE CAFE 
Are the best in the City. 
First Entrance off Washington St., Down Stairs, 
1 and 3 Spring Lane. 

- WANTED—Agenis to obtain subscribers 
for the COMMONWBALTH. Address or call 


Commonwealth Pub. Co., 25 Bromfield St., 
Boston. 








vania railroad in 3% hours. 


12 


and Dwelling Houses. 


GREAT VARIETY. 


! q | | REASONABLE 


93 | WALL PAPER 
Paper 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


JERE A. DENNETT, 
23 Bromfield Street. 23 
BOSTON. 








The season is hurrying to its close, but 
bears gay and flying colors to the last. At 
the Hollis St. Theatre Mr. Daly's company 
has appeared in a repertoire almost bewild- 
ering in its variety and brilliancy, and 
ranging from Shakespeare to light farce- 
comedy. In the latter direction, three old 
favorites were given, and moved, as al- 
ways, with tripping lightness and cham- 
pagne-like exhilaration. Of the two 
Shakespearean comedies, ‘‘As You Like It” 
proved, as was the case last year, incom- 
parably exquisite and idyllic in pvint of 


For Churches, Public Halls | 


PRICES. | 


AND 


WINDOW SHADES. 


— 


upon them; and as, with youth, something 
of the charm he brings to them must vanish, 


lif indeed his keen artistic conscience do 


not prompt him to abandun them altogether, 
it behooves us to gather these rich-hearted 
| dramatic roses, while we may. 
| The Globe Theatre closes for the season, 
| to-night, with a final representation of the 
‘‘Hornet’s Nest,” that rather uplovely con- 
|glomerate which Miss Louise Allen has 
| danced to success on an elevated road. At 
'the Museum Kellar has continued to mysti- 
ify his audiences; at the Park Theatre 
Helen Barry and her uncommonly brilliant 
company end to-night alike the theatre’s 


_ | season, and a phenomenally successful run 


ot “A Night’s Frolic.” At the Tremont 
Theatre Miss Mary Lawman made her 
début asastar ir two plays, of which, 
since they are not, after to-night, likely to 
claim public attention, the less said, the 
more gracious the courtesy shown. 


Announcement and Chat. 


‘«Monte Christo” being, through the exi 
gencies of scenic preparation, delayed for 
another week, Mr. Alexander Salvini will 
appear, atthe Grand Opera House, in a 
repertoire of successes, including the three 
plays already given by him this season, and 





setting, and in some respects finely, and io 
some very disappointingly acted. Mr. Fisher 
was sadly missed from the réle of Old 
Adam, which last year he so ideally flited. 
Miss Rehan’s Rosalind still varies from the | 
high and brilliant, in ber scenes with the | 
Duke, to the finical and farcical, in the 
scenes in doublet aud hose; Mr. Drew's 
Orlando though immensely picturesque, is | 
still a bit blasé and modern mannered. 

**Love’s Labor's Lost” was given on 
Wednesday evening for the first time in 
Boston. The occasion was thus a notable 
one; the audience large and judicial; and 
the performance as a whole reached as high 
au artistic level as any of this company’s 
productions, not even excepting ‘‘The 
Taming of tne Shrew.” Mr. Daly’s acting 
version js, for the most part, well made. 
Except in the last act, the order of scenes 
in the play as Shakespeare wrote it, is 
closely followed; long spe2:ches are short- 
ened and the shorter ones omitted, and the 
third and fourth acts of the original make 
together the third act of the new arrange- | 
ment. Inthe last act unfortunately Mr. Daly 
has made some rather unjustifiable transpo- 
sitions, by one of which the quaint song, 
‘Should Love Make Me Forsworn,” loses 
much of its propereffect. The scenery was 
often of real beauty; the costumes sugges- 
tive of the Renaissance and exquisitely 
made; and every detail of the presentation 
was treated with Mr. Daly's usual care. 
Indeed, the piece with so little strictly dra- 
matic interest, depends much f r its success 
on the perfection of its setting and other 
accessories. 

The members of the company. with the 
exception of Mr. Drew and several of the 
minor characters, did admirable work. 
Mr. Clarke’s Birok was easily the dest per- 
sonation. Lacking, perhaps, a bit in light- 
ness and gaiety, 1t was rightly conceived, 
sympathetic, effective and scholarly. Mr. 
Olarke has caught surprisingly well the 
swing and music of the verse, and the long 
speech in praise of love and its triumphs at 
the end of the third act was admirably de- 
livered. Miss Rehan was scarcely less 
praiseworthy as the Princess. Her usual 
eccentricities of style were wholly absent; 
she recited her lines charmingly, and played 
the part with just the right mixture of 
womanly vivacity and princely dignity. 
Mr. Lewis, had he less often missed his 
lines, would have been thoroughly good as 
Costard; as it was, he was pleasantly hu- 


‘‘A Child of Naples.” Cirillo is always 
welcome among us, for in him Italy lives 
incarnate, and its breath warms one to the 
heart. 


‘*Niobe.” which is said to be a very droll 
comedy, and uncommonly well presented, 
is to be the attraction at the Boston 
Museum, from June 15. Meantime Keliar 
continues another week. 


The Tremont Theatre will remain closed 
for a few weeks, and then be opened for 
a notable season of standard comic opera, 
of which Henry Dixey will be the bright 
particular star. 


They were talking of stage blunders, the 
other night. in Bohemia; and the biggest 
laugh of all followed the tale of a certain 
Le Beau who announced that 
Wrestler had thrown the old man’s son, 
aud ‘‘broken three of his legs.” 


Ada Rehan’s performances are a Dream 
of Fair Dresses. 


The season cannot end while Alexander 
Salvini remains, to lend to it some of the 
most brilliant moments it has known. 


Even though it has seen her onl 
part so unworthy of her, Boston say 
bye, to-night, with all regret, to brilliant 
and gracious Mary Shaw. 


The last Sunday evening concert in Bos- 
ton this season will occur at the Hollis 
Street Theatre next Sunday evening, the 
occasion being for the benefit of John H. 
Stevens, ticket agent, and Daniel Suiton 
and Thomas Gaffey, advertisers. Although 
this is the last, it will not be by any means 
the least pleasing programme offered to the 
Boston public, fora bill full of novelties, 
fine music aud excellent singing will be pre- 
sented. 


Miss Lawman's engagemeut concludes 
the second regular seasou at the Tremont. 
Every week of the next regular season and 
several preliminary weeks are already book- 
ed with the best of attractions. 


Another one of Boucicault’s plays will bé 
produced at the World’s Theatre and 
Museum next week, the emotional drama 
**Led Astray.” Mr. Hal Clarendon, will be 
seen in the leading character of the piece. 
Among the otherartists who will appear are 
St. Leonand McCusick, who do a novel 





morous and rustic. Mr. Herbert as the | 
euphuistic Spaniard, Don Amado, was a | 
bit boisterous but otherwise reasonably | 
satisfactory; and most of the lesser parts | 
were played with varying competence. But | 
Mr. Drew, as the King, was cold and un- | 
pleasing, acting with little romantic feeling | 
and quite failing to catch the spirit of the 
play. It is some extenuation, however, 
that by temperament and training, he is 
little fitted for romantic comedy. A few, 
too, of the minor comic characters, like 
Holofernes and Nathaniel, were drearily 
dull. Yet as a whole the performance was 
unusually effective in carrying the specta- 
tor to another age, and in catching and 
vivifying the spirit of romantic comedy— 
an achievement the more remarkable, if we 
consider the class of pieces in which Mr. 
Daly’s people have been largely trained and 
in which many of their successes have been 
won. 

At the Grand Opera House Mr. Alexan- 
der Salvini and his supporting company 





Dot, the only midget vocalist and comedian 
living. The farce next week will be *‘A 


| Tripto Paris.” 


The Gaiety Opera Company headed by 
Mr. Milton Aborn will inaugurate the second 
week of their engagement on Monday, pre- 
seuting Fra Diavolo with the following cast 
of principals: Fra Diavolo, Mr. Warren 
D. Lombard; Lord Alicash, Mr. Gus 
Thomas; Lorenzo, Mr. Joseph W. Smith; 
Giacomo, Mr. Frank Wooley; Zerlina, Miss 
Marion Chester; Lady Allcash, Miss Hattie 
Arnold and Beppo, Mr. Milton Aborm 





A Wise Appointment. 


Mr. Thomas F. Anderson, of the Boston 
Globe, has been appointed press Ageut of 
the Yarmouth Steamship Company, which 
maintains such a fast and popular service 
between Boston and Yarmouth, Nova Sco- 
tia. This pictyresque province has become 
the Mecca of summer tourists, and the 
company’s elegant steamers, Boston and 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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SAVE YOUR ROOFS. 


Or any Metallic Surface exposed to the weather by Usin 
~ 


RUBBER ROOFING PAINT. 


The Best and Most Durable of Any METALLIC PAINT in the Marker, 


OLNEY BROS., N. E. Agents for 


MECCA AND BINGHAMTON CYINDROILS. 
7 SO. WATER ST., PROVIDENCE. 


The National Conservatory of Music. 


We have received from the directors of 
the National Conservatory of Music, their 
announcement of admission examinations 
for the next academic year, which we gladly 
print below. The Conservatory has now 
been in existence six years; it enlists the 
labors of fifty-three instructors; its actual 
pupils number three hundred and forty- 
eight, and it has supplied tuition, since it 
was established, to two thousand two hun- 
dred and twenty-seven students. It is open 
to all persons giving prouf of natural talent 
to justify theiradmission. The full course 
of instruction covers from three to five 
years,but varies with the aptitude and dili- 
gence of the students. Scarcely a conser- 
vatory abroad can lay claim to a more ad- 
mirably effective corps of teachers. It 
offers a wide deld of vocal and instrument- 


| al study, affording special opportunities for 


concert, oratorio and operatic work. 
Entrance examinations will be held as 
follows: Singing, Sept. 24 and 25 1891; 
Violin, Cello and all other Orchestral In- 
struments, Sept. 28; Piano and Organ, 
Sept. 20; Orchestra,Nov. 2; Chorus,Nov.4; 
Operatic Chorns, Nov. 2. The successful 
candidates will enjoy the tuition of the 
best teachers that can be engaged, and, 
after graduation, will be afforded opportu- 


'nities of making known their accomplish- 
| Ments, thus securing 
|conditions of admission as to fees, etc., 


3 | (varying according to the classification of 
Charles the | 


engagements. The 


the pupil,) are determined bythe Board of 
Directors. Instructions io all branches 
will be given free to students whose talent 
and circumstances warrant it. Further in- 
formation as to hours of examination and 
the like can be obtained of the Secretary, 
Mr. C. I. Pardee, 126 ard 128 E. Seven- 
teenth St. New York. 


The Resurrection Bone. 


Throughout the middle ages,says Andrew 
D. White in the last Popular Science 
Monthly, it was believed that there exists 
in man a bone imponderable, incorruptible, 
incombustible, the necessary nucleus of the 
resurrection body. Belief in a resurrection 
of the physical body, despite St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Corinthians, had been incor- 
porated into the formula made many centu- 
ries after his time and called the Apostles’ 
Creed, and was held throughout Christen- 
dom, ‘‘always, everywhere, and by all.” 
This hypothetical bone was therefore held 
in great veneration, and many anatomists 
sought to discover it; but Vesalius, reveal- 
ing so much else, dd not find it, and was 
therefore suspected of a want of proper 
faith. Hecontented himself with saying 
that he left the question regarding the ex- 
istence of such a bone to the theologians. 
He could not lie, he did not wish to fight 
the Inquisition, and thus he fell under sus- 
picion. 

The strength of this theological point 
may be judged from the fact that no less 


}emiuent a surgeon than Riolan consulted 


and pleasing burlesque act, and Admiral | 


the executioner to find out whether, when 
he burned a criminal, all the parts were 
consumed; and only then was the answer 
received which fatally undernined this 
superstition. Still, in 1689 we find it still 
lingering in France, creating an energetic 
opposition in the Church to dissection. 
Even as late as the eighteenth century, 
Bernouilli having shown that the living 
human body constantly undergoes a series 
of changes, so that all its particles are re- 
newed in agiven number of years, so much 
ill feeling was drawn upon him, especially 
from the theologians,who saw in this state- 
ment danger to the doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the body, that for the sake of 
peace he struck out his argument on this 
subject from his collected works. 


Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that 
Contain Mercury, 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it through the 
mucous surfaces. Such articles should 


Sola by 


And Dealers in first-class LUBRICATING ojys 


140 CONGRESS. ST., Bos7ox 


AMUSEMENTS. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


MAMAGOEP cc ccccccsssccccccccccccces Mr. R. Frew 
LAST WEEK! THE WONDERPFt! 


KELLAR 


New and Startling @fysteries in Magic anu a), 
of Hand with the famous ’ 


HKARMOS—Presented by —MRS. KELL AR 


Popular Prices—Best Meserwed &, ats The 
50 and Bic. Children Hair Price. 


Mon., June 15th—The New Eccentric Com, 
by the authors of “Erminie,”’ entitle: NIOR} 
Once “All Tears,” now All Laughter ; 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


PROCTOR & MANSFIELD....Props. and Man 

FOURTH WEEK, 

The Brilliant, Romantic Actor, 
ALEXANDER 


SALVINI, 


Monday and Tuesday Evenings an! Tours 
A CHILD OF NAPLES, 

Wednesday and Eriday Evenings, 
ME DUME’S MOTTO. 


were 


ENORMOUS SUCC} 


Ss 


Mat 


Thursday Evening, 
DON CESAR DE BAZAvN. 

Saturday Matinee and Evening, 
THE THREE GUARDSMEN, 


Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Thur. and Sat 
Next Week—MONTE CRISTO 


GAIETY and BIJOU. 


B. F. KBs .cccoccscce. «Proprietor and Manage: 
543 WASHINGTON STREET 545 
Week of June 8. 


FRA DIAVOLO. 


PRICES, 25, 35, 50cts.; Box Seats, $1.00. 


WORLD’S MUSEUM. 


FRANK P. CLOUGH PROPRIETOR 
Washington St., Near Boylston St. 


DRAMA AND SPECIALTY. 


Continuous Performance from 12 m. to 10.15 p. 
GENERAL ADMISSION 10 CENTS. 


Broiled Live Lobster 


—AT THE— 


METROPOLITAN, 
1162 to 1168 Washington Street 


KIDDER, PEABODY £00. 


BANKERS, 
113 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. 


Issue Mercantile and Travellers’ Cred- 
its, available in all parts of the world, 
through Messrs. 


BARING, BROTHERS & C0.,l'T'D 
LONDON. 


AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Buy and sell Foreign Exchange and 
Telegraphic Transfers on Europe, Cali- 
fornia and the British Provinces. . 
Stock and Bond orders executed 12 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia- 
Choice Investment Securities for sale, 


ail 





THE SERIAL sSTOUY BY 


Coast, are wow Funuieg four tripe artenge BEYeE be used except on preseriptons from 
: ’ e » as 

and stately, if somewhat complicated, in- ae pa Ba — connections with will do is ten fold to the good you can pos- 
terest, through five acts crowded with epi- | Pree ee eisation ec A cheaper oF sibly derive from them. Hall's Catarrh 
sode and action. Mr. Salvini's Lagadére |™0Te Gelghtful vacation could not be had. | Gyre, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., 
has gained in force and repose, since last | Toledo, O., contains no mercury, and is 
year, while retaining all its former brillian- For Over Fifty Years. - taken internally, and acts directly upon 
cy and dash in the scenes of war, and all re eras the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
its delicacy and tenderness in those of love. | use by mothers for aur anitdren vesting he tem. In buying Hall’s Catarrh Cure be 
In such roles as these Mr. Salvini's mag- | soot hesthe child, softens the gums, allays all sure you get the genuine. It is taken in- 
netic youthfulness and _ splendid virility | in a wind colic, and is the remedy for ternally, and made in Toledo, Ohio, by 
wake to life the old plays we thought out- | Dlarrhma. 25c.a bottle. Sold by all sts F. J. Cheney & Co. 

worn, until his convincing touch was laid ‘WuxsLow’s SooTHING S Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 


have appeared in ‘‘The Duke’s Motto,” a 
brilliant old melodrama, moving with vivid 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 


— AND — 


MISS LUCRETIA P. HALE, 


The New Harry and Luc); 


June 13. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


FRMINAL CITY COMPANY 


(ILINATTED.) 
31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





“Prove all things and hold fast that which is good.” 


“The building of TERMINAL CiTY on the extreme eastern point of Nova Scotia means simply the 
transportation business made possible by the construction of trunk lines of railway across the continent. 
The rapid development of the wonderful mineral resourc 

A large and prulitic tield for the investment of capital, as sure to bring adequate returns as if it were made 


wholly worthy of these modern times, 
accompany Its progress. A 
in Boston, New York, or Chicago. 
















From the 
Boston Hlerald. 


“The new seaport 
to the East, TERMI- 
xaL CITY, brings 
Europe two days 
nearer to us, and to 
just that extent 
revolutionizes inter- 
ourse between the 
Old World and the 


New. In this rapit 
transit epoch, the 
gain of that time 


shortens the passage 
of the fleetest ocean 


TD eel 


From the Boston Journal. 





greyhounds one 
third. Events are 
thus fulfilling proph- 


ecy Nations are 
steadily forming 
themselves into a 
common  neighbor- 


heod, and bringing 
into view the reality 


of a universal broth- 
erhood, Two days 
pearer Europe is 


equivalent to the 
permanent bridgiug 
f one third of the 
width of the Atlantic 
Joean.”’ 


gathering in of the harvest of 
nt. It is a commercial enterprise 
es of Nova Scotia is quite certain to 


From the 
Boston Globe. 


“Unless the exist- 
ing Company took 
advantage of the 
site for building Trr- 
MINAL CiTy, it is 
now certain that 
some other company 
would, for the idea 
on which it rests as 
on a solid foundation 
is one that cannot be 
eradicated from the 
commercial mind. It 
is the natural outlet 
for the great western 


























From the New York World. 


traffic that is to pour 
into and out of its 
spacious and deep 
harbor as the ocean 
tides pour through 
the neighboring 
Straits of Canso. 
That is enough to 
settle the question 
and disclose the des- 
tiny. There is no 
chance for blind 
uesswork about 
TERMINAL CiTy. The 
circle of the world’s 
cities is waiting to 
widen to receive it 
as one of their queen 
sisters."’ 


“TERMINAL City is a modern sounding title, and it represents latter-lay enterprise, but it occupies historic ground and a site familiar 
on the Straits of Canso, N.S. At this point terminates the INTERCOLONIAL KAILWAY, which connects at Quebec with the GRanp TrRuNK 
system, Whose further end rests in Chicago, and whose branches and connections tap every part of the fertile country surrounded by the 
Great Lakes. Through this section ramify the branches and connections of the St. PAUL, M., & M. Railroad, whose main trunk connects in 


Sr. PAUL with the “Soo” line, which meets the CANADIAN Paciric at the great international bridge over SAULT STE. MARIE. 
is direct through Ontario, Quebec, Maine, and Nova Scotia to the Atlantic coast. 


Thence the line 


The Atlantic will soon be bridged at this point by a 


line of fast vessels, and in all probability they will ply between Milford Haven in Wales and TERMINAL City.” 





ws Send for Prospectus, Maps and Charts. ar | 


Stock and Lots bought now are Sure to Double in Value, 





Withjthe coming of the summer season, 
many people will resume those long walks 
ithe open air which they have been in the 
ubitof taking in pleasant weather. To 
‘joy walking, one’s feet sbould be in good 
condition. If they are not, the best thing 
odo is to visit Dr. Jack Kenison, the chir- 
podist, 266 Washington street. 


The sale stables of Messrs. E. Mills & 

108 and 105 Beverly street, just oppo- 
Me the Fitchburg R. R. Depot, wili be 
“ind a particularly desirable place to 
"st, for people in search of family driv- 
@ horses. A very convenient waiting 
mmis arranged for the convenience of 
“y customers. 





RAYMOND’S | 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSKS INCLUDED. 


0 SUMMER TOURS 


Nine 
ma, 2 {ve to twenty-one days’ duration, and including 
Der ® White Mountains, Isles of Shoals, Mount 
on Moosehead Lake, Old Orchard Beach, Montreal, 
lertree’ Saguenay and St. Lawrence Rivers, Lake 
Prete so St. Andrews, N. 8., Fredericton, the St. 
mange *r, St. John, the Annapolis Valley, the Land of 
keto’ Halifax, the coal regions of Nova Scotia, the 
Tetsor eiakes of Cape Breton Islaud, Charlottetown, 
husshie cn. Saratoga, Lake George, Lake Champlain, 
Mac Tenet; the Adirondack Mountains, Lake 
Tagura Fait Valley, Mauch Chunk, Watkins Glen, 
,. .8, the Thousand Islands, Trenton Falls, etc. 
“ese to the above, 

heiiwantons over the Cenadian Pacific 
int An to Alaska—July 11 and 25. 
Mturn— Jute = the Yellowstone Park and 
aioe or 6. 

°atinent, returnin 

"ie Ratloa y—July 27. 


Yellowstone Park and across 
via Canadian 


Send fo nner 
Tine descriptive circulars designating whether book 
one y wer Tours,” Alaska Excursions, or Yel- 


National Park trips are desired. 

et TNOnD & WHITCOMB, 
“shington Street, (Opp. Schoo! St.) 

BOSTON, 


The Restaurant Tortoni. 
The confection known all over the civil- 
ized wor:d as Biscuit Tortoni has carried 
far the fame of the Parisian restaurant 
kept originally by its maker. To M. Fran 
cisque Sarcey writing in the June Scribner’s 
mere mention of the name brings pleasant 
memories, and he goes on to tell something 
of the history of the café. 
It was founded, he says, in 1798 by two 
Italians, Valloni and Tortoni. lt soon be- 
came fashionable; gentlemen of the long 
robeand functionaries frequented it. Among 
the habitu¢s was a lawyer named Spolor, 
whose skill at billiards was surprising. 
Prince Talleyrand had such pleasure in 
seeing Spolor play, he felt such confidence 
in his game, that he invited him one day 
to his house and presented him to one of 
his friends, the general receiver for the 
department of the Vosges, also a great 
billiard-player, and very proud of his talent. 
A bet was made, a solemn match was en- 
gaged between Spolor and the receiver, 
who lost in a few hours forty thousand 
francs. . . . You see that it is sometimes 
useful to know how to play billiards. 
One of the most curious types of the 
Café Tortoni was Prévost, one of the 
waiters, whose spine was as supple as his 
conscience, and who never approached you 
unless bowed to the ground, and askivg in 
his softest tones: 

‘Pardon me! A thousand pardons! Is 
monsieur good enough to desire anything?” 

It was exquisite. What was no less so— 
to him—was that in giving change he kept 
the best part of it for himself; if detected 
by chance he had but to repeat: 

‘Pardon me! pardon me! a thousand 


THE BRIGHT SPOTS. 


Plavwright—I saw you at the production 
of my play last night. How did you en- 
joy it? 

Critic—Very much, indeed. I was only 
there between acts.—[ Washington Star. 


FROM DIFFERENT STANDPOINTS. 


Amy—Jack is such a sensible, practical 
fellow. Do you know, I think I would 
love him more if he were foolish occasion- 
ally. at least in his loving. 
Kitty—Everybody but you thinks he is, 
dear.—[ Puck. 





SPECIAL. 


HOO Children’s Suits 


NEW SPRING DESIGNS, 


$3.00 AND $4.00. 


Worth $5, $6 and $8. 











” 


pardons! 

Nowadays the Café Tortoni is no longer 
haunted by diplomats like Talleyrand, but 
by journalists and men of letters. Toward 
six o'clock are found now andjthen gathered 
around its tables a few men of wit; Albert 
Wolff, Emile Blavet, Henri Fouquier, and 


talker of Paris. 





finally Aurélien Scholl, the most brilliant | 


SPITZ BROS. & MORK, 


Manuf’rs, Wholesalers & Retailers 


508 Washington Street, 
5 Bedford Street. 
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A Wonderful Feat of the Alaska In- 
dians. 





The injury suffered by Lieutenant 
Schwatka, which led to the repors of his 
death recently, recalls to mind, says the 
| Chicago Times, his story of a wonderful 
| feat which he saw performed by Alaska 
|Indians during his raft journey of 1300 
miles down the Yukon river in 1883. The 
water of the river at the point where the 
incidents occurred was so muddy that if a 
tin cup was filled with it, its bottom could 
not be seen. Yet an old man, a squaw ora 
child, standing on the bank in front of the 
| Indian village, would cry out that a salmon 
| was coming up the river, perhaps froma 
quarter to a third of a mile away. 

Thereupon some young man would rush 
out of the log cabins and from his elevate. 
position in front of them identify the sal- 
mon’s position. Running down the beach 

| he would then paddle out in his canoe, be- 
ing directed in his course by half a dozen 
| Indians on the bank, all shouting advice to 

him atthe same time. He evidently was 
| guided by their directions rather than by 
| his own power of vision until the fish was 
|nearhim. Wheu he had got his canoe 
|near the point desired he would regulate 
|his movements by using the paddle asa 
sculling oar with his left hand, grasping 
| with his right a scoop net, the handle of 
| which was nine or ten feet long. 

The Indian would plunge this to the bot- 
|tom in front of the salmon, often leaning 
}over the canoe and thrusting his arm far 
into the water. Of seven such attempts 
| within three hours which Schwatka saw, 
|two were entirely successful, while in 
| two others the salmon were caught but es- 
| caped before the net could be raised to the 
;surface. The fishes weighed from fifteen 
| to twenty pounds, and the mouth of the net 
| was about two square feet in dimensions. 
The Indians tried to point out the coming 
| fishes to the white and red companions of 
|Schwatka, but they could see nothing. 
|Schwatka’s original theory was that the 
|salmon, swimming near the surface, ex- 
posed their dorsal fins until they approached 
| the canoe, when they became frightened 
|and went to the bottom, but his interpre- 
| ters assured him that this was not so, and 
| that the fish communicated motion to the 
water even when swimming at the very 
bottom. 

The salmon were taken out about 200 or 
250 vards from the shore, and success de- 
| pended largely on giving the net a dexter- 
out twist as soon as the fish had entered its 
mouth, so as to prevent his escape. 


THE SERIAL STORY. 


“The New 
Harry and Lucy.” 


| -~BY— 
EDWARD) EVERETT HALE 
—AND— 
| LUCRETIA P, HALE, 
| will THE COM« 
|/MONWEALTH with our next is« 


sue, June 13. 








| 


commence in 





| This is a story founded upon facts hap- 
| pening to-day in Boston, it shows life in 
pe industrial and commercial pursuits, in 
our local institutions, and in our society in 
Boston. 





It discusses our social and moral 
| state of affairs. It is of live interest to 
| everyone knowing Boston. As only the 
| author of the Peterkins can, we are shown 
| with that choice wit how certain things are 
| done in our Boston, and our great wisdom 
}in so doing. 

Three quarters of a century ago Miss 
Edgeworth wrote her “HARRY AND 
| LUCY,” Dr. Hale and his sister to-day 
| write “THE NEW HARRY AND LUCY.” 
The present seria] cannot but be of general 
interest. What this young man and young 
woman do and see from week to week in 
Boston, is woven with everyday events and 
happenings by these authors into a fasci- 
nating story. 


| 


‘Subscription Price - $2.50 Per Year. 
Single Copies - - 5Cents Each. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH, 


| 95 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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NEW KODAKS. 


‘You press the 
button: 


we do the rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes, 
All loaded with Transparent Films. 
For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Oculists’ Prescriptions a Specialty. 


A. J. LANDRY & CO., 
OPTICIANS, 


No. 231 Washington Street, 


Daily Globe Building.) 


Send for SoM alk 


(Opp. 


We make a liberal discount on all prescriptions 
sent from Massachusetts General Hospital 
and Kye and Kar Infirmary. 


SCOTT'S 
—— 


Of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
of Lime and 











Soda | 


is endorsed and preseribed by leading 
physicians because both the Cod Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites are the recognized | 


agents in the cure of Consumption. It le 


a6 palatable as milk. 


Scott’s Emulsion *... 


isa ——— Flesh Producer. It 

Best Kemedy for CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 
Ask for Scott’s Em alsion and take no other. 


LOR LL OL ae a OF 


ROEDER'S 
REFINED .”. LIQUID 
FooD 


Raw Beef and Mutton in Liquid Form, 
Creates a healthy APPETITE, 

Mikes new BLOOD 

Anl strengthens MUSCLE and BONE. 


1 pint, $1; trial size, 25c. 
Soll by druggists, or sent on receipt of price free 
REFINED FOOD CO., 468 
Parker St., near Been: Ave., Roxbury. 


perfect 
a. 4 














8.x oz. bottles, 50c 


by oxpress. 


An English View of Lincoln. 





Not the least of Lincoln’s achievements, 
says the London Spectator in a recent arti- 
cle, is to be found in the fact that though 
for four years he wielded a power and a 
personal authority greater than that exer- 
cised by any monarch on earth, he never 
gave satirist or caricaturist the the slight- 
est real ground for declaring that his sud- 
den rise to world-wide fame had turned the 
head of the backwocdsman. Under the 
circumstances, there would have been every 
excuse for Lincoln, had he assumed to his 
subordinates somewhat of the bearing of 
the autocrat that he was. It is a sign of 
the absolute sincerity and good sense of 
the President that he was under no sort of 
a temptation todo so. Lincoln was before 
all things a gentleman, and the good taste 
inseparable from that character made it 
impossible for him to be spoiled by poer 
and position. 

This grace and strength of character 
is never better shown that in his letters to 
his generals, victorious or defeated. When 
they were beaten, he was anxious to share 
the blame; when victorious he was instant 
to deny by anticipation any rumor that he 
had inspired the strategy of the campaign. 
If a general had to be reprimanded, he did 
itas only the most perfect of gentlemen 
could do it. He could convey the severest 
censure without inflicting any wound that 
would not heal, and this, not by using 
roundabout expressions, but in the plainest 
language. ‘‘He writes to be like a father,” 
were the heart-felt words of a commander 
who had been reproved by the President. 
Throughout these communications, the 
manner in which he not only conceals, but 
altogether sinks all sense that the men to 
whom they were addressed were in effect 
his subordinates is worthy of special note. 
**A breath could make them, as a breath 
had made,” and yet Lincoln writes as if Lis 
generals were absolutely iudependent. 





The Quality of American Solidiers. 


Mr. John C. 


the Civil War in the June Scribner's in 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


t\y 


Overland Monthh 























The Magazine of the Pacific, Among the features 
from Alaska to Mexico. FOR 1891 wu x 
1. Illustrated article . 
iTS AIM e the picture lew presenting 
: RO, t _ a teat 
| is to reflect all that fs best in the bi es of he erowth and bee 
social and literary life of the re Of the Const. avait *ections 
gion; to describe its commer. _vestment an . 
| celal possibilities, to present 9 2. Studies of 1 
interesting points of its history, rn ofintitcns of the 
to reflect its thought on the polit dustrial int. reste 
tical and social problems of the | i ! & Weeeeetons 
day, and to develop the character- | — st litical prob! 
istic tone of its literature; keep- | the Pacifi 
ing itabreast with the intellectual progress of the | 5. Episodes of frontier life ‘ 
country. The effort will be to present a Magazine | & eS eee. prospectir 
eqnal in every particular to the best eastern Maga 7. Accounts of miners’ and gold } - 
zines, with an original western flavor. pioneer experiences 
The reader in the East can obtain a more thorough imsight into the possibilities for . 
| business on the Pacific Coast by a subscription to this Magazine than by many ti: 
other channels. To those who already have investments here, it should be invalua! 
Subscription, $4.00 per year. Sample Copy, 25 cents. 
Address, OVERLAND MONTHLY, 420 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Ca) 





THE POSITIVE CURE. 





ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. Price 50 cts. 


RUSSELL’ Ss 


WHITE DROPS for BABIES, 


This is an old remedy, which has been used for years in private practice of physi 
ceived the highest recommendations from scores of distinguished nurses. It is far supe 
other knowr remedy for the relief and cure of 


Wind Colic, Cholera Infantum, Diarrhea, Dysentery, Restlessness, Peevishness and 


; ‘ 





Ropes who always speaks | 
with authority, in military matters discusses | 
the | 


all other diseases incident to TEETHING CHILDREN! It will prevent convulsions 
that time, and will relax the hardened gums, thus greatly facilitating the process of tect)! 
| lates the bowels, corrects acidity ot the stomach, and gives new life and vigor to the w 

without any dange r of drugging or any il) effects from its use. Try a bottle. Price, 25 Cents. 


@ SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 2 


It reg 


light of the twenty-five years that have | 


elapsed since its ending and has this to say 
of the capacity of the American soldier. 
Infantry, of course, constitutes the main 
body of ail modern armies, and by the 
quality of ite infantry an army must be 
judged. The capacity of Americans to 
make excellent soldiers was proved in the 
war bevond a question. That hundreds of 
thousands of men, most of them entirely 
unacquainted with the elements even of 
discipline and drill, were transformed in so 
brief a period into officers and soldiers was 
certainly one of the wonders of our time. 
But the material was in the main of the | 
best; the desire to master the new trade’ 
well-nigh aniversal and yery strong; and 
there were from the beginning many oppor- 
tunities for practising what had been 
learned. The armies of 1862 were far and 
away superior to the levies of 1861. The 
armies of 1863 were decidedly superior to 
to those of 1862. Butin 1863 it is prob- 
able that the highest point of efficiency | 
was reached in both the Federal and Con- | 
federate armies in the East, and certainly 
in the Western army of the Confederacy | 


THRIFIY. 
“Bring violets to my grave each day,” 
The mournful poet cried, 
“All moistened with your tears 
Them gently by my side.” 


and lay 


Ihe maiden gently drooped her head 
Beneath his dying touch; 

“I do not mind the tears,” she eaid, 
**But—violets cost so much!’ 

ee Constitution. 
Che best $3.00 Hat in Boston at L. E. FLETCH- 

EB & CO.’S, 70 Boviston St. 





Selecting a School 
FOR NEXT AUTUMN. 


A little pains taken now by parents to 
examine schools while in session may save 
much perplexity in the summer vacation. 

CHAUNCY HALL [SCHOOL, (Boylston 
St., opposite the Art Museum) should be 
visited before June 12. It will be in ses- 
sion from 9 till 2, and the schoolhouse will 
be open till 4. New catalogue now ready. 





MASSACE 





E. M. DonngELLY, (late of Hotel Flower). 
I. ANDRESEN, oe i of Dr. M. J. Clark, 
Winter Street, 








It is said, derived 
his name from an- 
cestors whose cat- 
tle protected “the 
Marca” boundary 
or line of the river 
Biese, it being a 
point of defence 
§ The pe invaders. 
— popularity of 

he G. O. Taylor 
ol Bourbon and 

O. Taylor Rye 
Ww hiskey is derived 


from e fact of 


their age, purityand 
strength. Thousands of usersin every section of 
the country will indorse this statement. Dru 
gists and Grocers sell them. Our firm name i 
on the label and over the cork. CHESTER H. 
el & SONS, sole Proprietors, Boston, 
ass. 


THE TOILETTES. 


‘Handsome Home and Fashion Month. 


} 
In order to introduce our lots to the public and not pay out a fortune in advert 


| we have decided to send you the above desirable publication and a Warr: inty De e 


| of a lot 25 x 125 in that Beautiful Algeria Heights, in the Great Pine Belt of 
| New Jersey, 


| FOR TWO DOLLARS. 


Remember, the Handsome TOQILETTES{one year and a free and clear title to a Jot 
COST. We warrant the lots to be full city lots, high and beautiful. Im-the-Pines, now creat 
brated for its life extending and health giving qualities. Pure water known as Prince P 
Leon, as the “Water o1 Life.’ 
| For $5.00, we send you THE TOILLETTES, a warranty deed for a lot and a return 

New York to Pine View and return over the famous Central Railroad of New Jersey, wil 
privilege of visiting LAKEWOOD, the nearby famous resort and Grand Old BARNEG A I B ay 

For $10.00, this snes will be for a return trip from Beston to Pime View anid retur 
privileges, also stopping in New York 

The Great Pine lt of New Jersey needis no recommends from us. A visit there is 
| and interest you; once interested, you become a joint owner with us and secure ah 
for yourmoney. For maps, circulars, etc., send stamp. Sample copies 20cts., whic h 
from order. Address, 


ALGERIA HEIGHTS CoO., Limited, 


198 Broadway, New York. 


NO OTHER 


tr f 





GREENW OOD’s 


SHORTHAND and TYPEWRITER 


SERVICE. _sosrow, mass. 


Fifty or more duplicates in fac 








61 COURT STREET, 
| cuacepeaiane Work of all kinds. 


Stenographers Furnished. yeeee, b —_ Patent Duplicating Process. Be 
Copytng with Machine or Pen. mq owes nll na aap v. - m for public 
Specifications, Legal Documents, MSS., &c, heck ‘ aeeen t 


use. Good spelling, correct )' 
neat work guaranteed. All mail a: 
ders prepaid; all MSS. while in 
securely in Fire Proot Safe. 
PHONOGRAPHIC EXCHANGE. 
First in this city—Edison Phonographic M 
in the office of contracting parties, free 0! 
parties to dictate into machine and | 
as often as necessary and deliver the Ty! 
seript,(with dispatch), ready for mailing, © 
ture. Send for circular of informatio! 
Fire Proof Safe. 


FITCHBURG Ri “RAILROAD: 
_ HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


On and after Nov. 24, 159° 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSE vi west 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR T , 


Machine Dictation a Specialty. 
Operator and Machine Furnished. 
Envelopes ar.d Special Circular Work. 
Shorthand and Typewriting Taught. 
Stenographic and Typewriting Supplies. 
} Stenographic Clerks Furnished. 
Typewriters Bought, Sold and to Rent. 
Stenographic Literature of all Kinds. 


Telephone 2505. 


Written tral 





CONSUMPTION. | 


ns wanty for the above disease ; by ite 

ds of cases of the worst kind and of long 

pth mo alga Indeed 80 strong is my faith 
inits efficacy, that I will send Two BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. address, 
T. A. Slocum, M. C., 181 Pearl St., N. ¥o 





6, 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for TM) 
















OMice Hours, vam. . to6 p.m 














r 
adie) 4 t 8.30 zt: a EXPRESS, PARLOR ‘4B ' 
roy and 
SHEPPARD HOMAN’S PLAN. . ll, 3 ney OM. ACCOMMCDATION for Troy 
——— A = Ree Parlor cur to Troy: th Sleeping 
Pure Insurance without invest b, DAILY BaP se oS dois Falls Short 
ment, A Specialty by the Provi- JACK KENIS ' Gare to Chicago via Niuga ico to St 
dent Savi Life Assurance iM twenty-five years with'’Dr Fk ky o Line and via Erie and Boston Line AR 8 
Society of New York. % room at 266 Washington St, cor. Water, | Louis via Michigan Central a0! 4 san ing Cars © 
0. H, ay, A. BUCKLEY, > waxt doer > Jounal ° oe, tor business mens | aoe * XPRESS, with *i< 
1] Agents, w e will attend persona from 8 A til ~ ’ t 
* Dewonsaias STexct. 7P.M ; ” ' J. R. WATSON Gen’! Poss 48% 
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BOSTON 





BLAINE | 


rE INTERNATIONAL CITY. 
GATEWAY OF 2 GREAT 
NATIONS. 


WHERE COMMERCE MOVES 
WITH TIDE AND RAIL. 
t jorsigned for maps and pamphlets which 


ae ates t lame, Paget Sound and the new state 
ychington. Blaine the future Metropolis. Popu 
Were 75. 1890, 2100. Complete system of electric 
afin Vater works ten miles; twelve foot sidewalks; six 
. ets; jhas best land-locked harbor on 
Sound, Four greatest trans-continental Railways? 
* Spadian Pacific and Great Northern Railways are 
; sted bere. The Northern Pacific is only 15 
Union Paeific is coming as fast as 
ni in build. Now is the time to buy lots 
niocks? lize on the great rise in valnes. 
3 we the largest owners. Lots range from $75 to 
Lots five to ten blocks from water front, $75 and 
les >. $100 to $250. Terms, One-third down; 
f8 one year, In equal monthly payments. You get 
ae the same terms as given at our offices here and in 
- BR mitting ten dollars by draft, registered 
we will select for you the best unsold 


vraded st 
4 grade 


Every bank and business firm in Seattle; 
Na sl Bank; Hon. E. O. Graves, Presi- 
stant U. 8. Treasurer; L. H. Griffith 
inking Co. and Ex-Governor Eugene 
Seat First National Bank; Blaine National 


; and Chamber of Commerce, Blaine, Washington. 


Address 

New England Land and Harbor 
Improvement Co., 
Block, SEATYLE, 


decidental WASH. 
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At Sandringham. 


e daily life of European kings and 
ripces ig. a Subject of almost inexhausti- 
hie interest to many Americans. If they 
jo not “love a lord,” they ‘‘love” to read 
fone—especially if he is English. Here 
.anaceount by Mrs. Lillie, in the June 
Lippincott’s, of the routine of life at Sand- 
negham, the usual residence of the Prince 

f Wales. 

The morning, she says, is devoted by the 
prince and princess to their own special 
oursuits, their guests being free to employ 
themselves as they like, although it is 
customary for the princess to send for any 
ove she pleases during the morning, to 
visit her in her own special sitting-room. 
The guest on entering the room ‘nust seat 

self or herself by royal request,—happi- 
jibe day of standing in royal presence is 
sover,—and the visit is entirely informal, 
athough it rests with the royal people to 
bring it to a conclusion, which is done, 
eery one who knows the Princess of 

Wales, Says iv such u pretty manner by her 
that there is no awkward sense of being dis- 
nissed. Luncheon is sometimes taken in 
common, sometimes in separate parties; 
but the princess invariably invites some of 
ber guests to accompany her in her after- 
noon drive, walk, and strict punctuality is 
enforced, the guests always assembling in 
the drawing-roon a few moments before 
the hour named. Dinner at eight o’clock is 
mately and formal, but assembles the en- 
tirecompany, after which there is always 
alfan hour at least of conversation with 
tbe princess and her young daughters, now 
considered in society, in the drawing-room, 
sometimes music and dancing, while the 
billiard and smoking-rooms are as inform- 
aly patronized as in any country-house, 
the prince being, so every one says, a de- 
ightful hest. 


Walking and Health. 


Few things, if any, seys ‘‘A Sexagena- 
rian” speaking with the voice of experience, 
ithe Jane number of Belford’s Magazine, 
ire so effectual in building up and sustain- 
‘ag the physical organization as walking, if 
resolutely and judiciously followed. It is 
tperfect exercise. It taxes the entire sys- 
ew.,When you walk properly, every member 
tnd muscle, every nerve and fibre has some- 
‘ung todo. The arms swing backward 
tnd forward, keeping step, as it were, with 
‘be legs; the chest expands and contracts 
ss tielungs fill and discharge; the drummer- 
*Y palse beats a tune for the march; the 
*#s Curve and straighten; the feet rise and 
‘A, while the head rides over all—but not 
* & deadhead. Every sense it has is 
“uployed,every faculty alert. The nostrils 
‘tpand to quaff the breeze; the ears turn to 
‘very Sound; the eyes roll in their sockets, 
ne from left to right, from earth to 
— the brainis at work through all its 
“very eloquence of physical motion. 
Pate is the effect? The flesh is solidi- 
"thé lungs grow strong and sound; the 
age enlarges; the limbs are rounded out; 
4. *0dons swell and toughen; the figure 
with ‘0 height and dignity, and is clothed 
tae and suppleness. Hunters who 
ae are tall and straight, while 
aon Who scarcely walk at all, are low 
oe The whole man is developed, 
ened Epody merely. The mind is broad- 
Works the contemplation of creation’s 
toa Se soul is enlarged, the imagina- 

tempe rightened, the spirits cheered, the 

“a er ottened. The moral forces are 

~~ ened equally with the physical. A 

t reverential feeling is awakened, if 


net a profound religious sentiment. No 
one who rightly walks the flelds and groves 
or climbs the heights beneath the heavenly 
dome, with its blazing sun by aay, and its 
moon and countless stars by night, but is 
irresistibly drawn toward the infinite, as he 
“looks through Nature up to Nature’s God.” 





The New Railroad across Siberia. 


The great Siberian Railway, which will 
more closely connect Europe with the teem- 
ing millions of China, Japan, and Eastern 
Asia, will be commenced, says the May 
Ecletic, this spring. The total length of 
the line will be 4,810 miles, and the cost 
about thirty-two millions sterling. In case 
permanent bridges are built over the im- 
mense rivers Obi, Yenesei, Lena, etc,, the 
Outlay will be still greater. The com- 
mercial and political importance of this 
undertaking is greater than most people 
suppose. It will not only help to open out 
the immense resources of Southern Siberia, 
but wilt enable Russia to compete more 
successfully for the Japanese and Chinese 
carrying and import trade. Goods that 
are now sent by sea to Europe will ten 
years hence, be carried overland into 
Europe, and a good deal of the Chinese 
carrying trade will go into the hands of 
Russia. A large portion of the railway 
will run through millions of acres of the 
finest virgil soil, over immense rivers, 
primveal forests which have never been 
cut, and through countries abounding in 
mineral and vegetable wealth. 

When the line is ready, it will be possible 
to work the rich gold, silver, iron, copper, 
and plumbago mines, of Eastern Siberia, 
which have hardly yet been touched in 
consequence of the scarcity of labor and 
the absence of machinery. The rich and 
fertile regions of ihe Amoor and Usuri, which 
boast of a climate as fine as that of France, 
will then be open to colonists, and also 
millions of acres of land which are at 
the present moment almost unpopulated. 
By means of this railway Russia will be 
able to convert Viadivostock into a great 
naval and military station like Sevastopol, 
and, if necessary, pour several hundred 
thousand troops on the Chinese frontier in 
less than three weeks’ time. And last and 
not least, among the benefits which will 
accrue to mankind through this undertak- 
ing, will be the possibility of visiting 
China or Japan in about a fortnight from 
Ceutral Europe, with aii that comfort that 
is attached to railway travelling in Russia. 


Meissonier’s Realism. 


At Saint-Germain, which stands on 
a bend of the river above Poissy, separated 
by a strip of forest land, the eccentric, al- 
most dwarfish figure of o'd Meissonier was 
well known. Not a raw recruit in the 
cavalry,regiment quartered there but could 
tell you his name, coupling it with the 


familiarly affectionate appellation of 
‘‘father.” Among the officers his popu- 


larity was associated with that of the great 
Napoleon, whose memory he had done so 
much to serve. [ remember, says a writer 
in the Atlantic Monthly, two or three sum- 
mers ago, hearing a young sous-lieutenant 
of chasseurs, then stationed in the town, 
describing an encounter he had had with 
le ptre Meissonier. 

Early in the morning, it appeared, he 
had been abroad exercising his squad, and 
was returning with it at a footpace along 
one of tho-e straight, interminable avenues 
which traverse the forest, when midway a 
tall yellow dog-cart swooped down upon 
him. Aloft sat a little old bonhomme, 
whose patriarchal beard floated to the 
wind like the famed white plume of Na- 
varre. 

‘Hola! M. VOfficer!” the little man 
shouted, when within earshot. Hardly 
waiting to draw rein, he scrambled precipi- 
tately over the wheels of the charette, and 
presented hiscard. it was now our lieu- 
tenant’s turn to spring to earth. 

“Of what service canI beto M. Meisson- 
ier?” ; 

‘‘The loan of your men, mon oflicier,” 
cried the fiery artist, ‘‘an affair of ten min- 
utes! You consent? Tres bien! Follow me.” 

Away rattled the yellow charrette at 
racing speed, (Meissonicr would brook no 
laggard in his stables,) our blue-coated 
chasseurs clattering fast on its tracks. 
Presently they passed the borders of the 
forest, and entered a wheat-field which 
skirted the road, unprotected by fence or 





Progress under such conditions is | 


hedge, asis the custom in most parts of 
|France. The grain was ripe for harvest, 
|and already a peasant proprietor, assisted 
by two or three farm lads, had begun 
| operations at an upper corner. Calling halt 
to the company, Meissonier sped across 
the field to parley with the farmers. An 
animated pantomine took place, in which 
coin of the country seemed to flow nn- 
counted from capacious shooting-jacket 
pockets to some secret receptacle under the 
| voluminous blue blouse. Then back again, 
aglow with genera) enthusiasm. 

‘Now, my dear sir,” the old painter 
| cried, ‘‘all I have to askof you is to station 
your men yonder, under shadow of those 
ltrees. At a@ signal from me—tiens! ['ll 
‘ futter this handkerchief—make a bee-line 


COMMONWEALTH. 


through the grain. Gallop straight for me.” | 
The officer did as desired, and was met. 
by Meissonier in a high state of excite- | 
ment. ‘Faster, faster!” he shouted ges- | 
ticulating wildly, note-book in one} hand, 
crayon in the other. ‘Try it again!” | 
Half a dozen times at least the soldiers 
charged, and devastated indeed lay that 
golden grain-fleld before word was given to | 
desist. They were then courteously 
thanked, and dismissed with a 40-franc 
pourboire, that ‘‘ces braves enfants wight | 
wet their throats after such dry work.” 
When last in sight, the »Id painter (verging 
at the time, be it remembered, on his 80th | 
year) occupied a grotesque attitude in the 
middle of the beaten field, taking an upside 
down view of his surroundings. 


—-— — | 


The Breathing of a Locomotive. 


The ‘‘breathing” of a locomotive—that is | 
to say, the number of puffs given by a rail- 
way engine during its journey—depends 


upon the circumferences of its driving- 
wheels and their speed. No matter what 


the rate of speed may be, says a recent 
number of [ron, for every one round of the 
driving-wheels a locomotive will give four | 
puffs—two out of each cylinder, the cylin- 
ders being double. ‘he sizes of driving- 
wheels vary, some being eighteen, nineteen, 
twenty, and even twenty-two feet in cir 
cumference, although they are generally | 
made of about twenty feet. The express | 
speed varies from fifty-four to fifty-eight | 
miles an hour. Taking the average circum- | 
ference of the driving-wheel to be twenty 
feet, and the speed per hour forty miles, a 
locomotive will give, going at express 
speed, 880 puffs per minute, or 52,800 puffs 
per hour, the wheel revolving 13,200 times 
insixty minutes, giving 1,056 puffs per mile. 
Therefore, an express going from London to 
Liverpool, a distance of 201 3-4 miles, will 
throw out 213,048 puffs before arriving at its 
destination. During the tourist season of 
1888 the journey from London to Edin- 
burgh was accomplished in less than eight 
hours, the distance being 401 miles, giving 
a speed throughout of fifty miles an hour. 
A locomotive of an express train from 
London to Edinburgh. subject to the above | 
conditions, will give 423,456 puffs. 








FACTS | 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure, made by F. J. 
Cheeney & Co. ‘Toledo, Ohio, and sold by 


all druggists, is guaranteed, on a forfeiture 
of $100, to cure every case of catarrh. 


The summer season conduces to outdoor 
sports ; outdoor sports conduce to health, 
and also, in the more violent varieties, to 
various bruises. Minard’s Liniment, sold 
by ail druggists, is the very best cure 


It is every man’s duty towards those de- 
pending upon him to have his life insured. 
The Provident Savings Life Assurance So- 
ciety of New York, of which O. H. and W. 
A. Buckiey, of 78 Devonshire St., are 
geuveral agents, insures life 60 per cent. 
cheaper than any other Company. 


THE RULING PASSION. 


Miss Lovering.—But if you did not love 
him, why, oh, why, did you marry him? 

Lady Bankrupt.—Well, my dear, he was 
going at such a bargain, I couldn} resist. 
—[Puck. 


A TIME FOR EVERYTHING. 


Tommy’s Mamma (as Tommy suddenly 
burst out crying )— What is the matter? 
Tommy—I hurt myself this afternoon. 
Tommy’s Mamma—Why didn’t you cry 
then instead of now? 
Tommy—’Cause I was too busy. 
playin’ with Freddy then.—[Judge. 


HE COULDN’T BREAK OFF THE HABIT. 


“Why,” asked the lady of the house of 
Bovtless Bob, the tramp, ‘tdo you stick out 
the middle finger of your left hand so 
straight when you eat. Was it ever 
broken?” 

“No, madam; but during my halycon 
days I wore a diamond ring on that finger, 
and it has become second nature with me.” 
—([ Hotel Register. 


I was 


—e— 


ALL THE SHOW HE WANTED. 


Jack—I know Ethel loved me. 

Tom—But you had no show with her 
father, eh? 

Jack-—Oh, didn’t 1? I had a regular 
circus with him. That’s where the trouble 
came in.—[ Puck. 





| 

Prunkenness, or the Liquor Habit, Posi- | 
tively Cured by admiuisteriag Dr. | 
Haines’ Golden Specific. 


It is manufactured as a powder, which can be givenin | 
a glass of beer, a cup of coffee or tea, or in food, without | 
the knowledge ot the patient. It is absolutely harmless, 
and will effect a permanent and speedy cure, whether 
the patient is a moderate drinker or an acoholic wreck. | 
It has been given in thousands of cases, and in every | 
instance a periect cure has followed. It never Fails, | 
The system once impregnated with the Specific, it | 


becomes an utter impossibility for the liquor appetite to | 


Cures guaranteed. | moved, fully explained in circulars, with affidavits and 


testimonials of cures from prominent people, mailed ee. 
Dr. A. FONTAINE, 44 West 14th St.,N,¥ 


xist. 
, 48 page book of ONS free. Address 
Go 


DEN SPECIFIC CO., 


185 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 


15 


JOHNSON 


ODYNE 


LINIMENT 


LiKE ANY OT He 


As much 


Tor INTERNAL as EXTERNAL uso, * 


Driginated by an Old Family Physician in 1810 


tr Pos'tively cures Diptheria, Croup, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Hoarseness, 
Coughs, Whooping Cough, Catarrh, Cholera Mor 
bus, Diarrhea, Sciatica, Lame Back and Soreness in 
Body or Limbs. Stops inflammation in Cuts, Burns, 
and Bruises, Relieves all Cramps ard Chills like 
magic. Sold everywhere. Price, 95 cts., 6 bottles, ®2. 
Express paid. LS, JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Masa 


WW. CROCKER & BRO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

Gents’ Fine Silk, 
Cassimere and 
Derby Hats, 

Also SILK HATS 

made over, and 
all kinds of 

Jobbing. 





35 Province Street, Boston. 


S. SEVERY. 


FLORIST, 


TREMON'T 
BOSTON. 


Has constantly on haad a large and choice as. 
sortment of Cut Flowers, suitable for Parties, 
Weddings, Funerals, etc. Decorations of all kinds 
arranged in an artistic manner, to order. Orders 
by mail, express or telegraph promptly fillled. 
Prices 20 per cent. lower than those oi any other 
Florist inthe city. Orders taken Saturday for 
Sunday will recelve prompt attention. Open 
evenings until 9.30 P, M., Saturdays, 10.30 P. M. 


ost sr 


JOS. SCHILTZ’S CELEBRATED 


MILWAUKEE BEER, 


ARNOLD'S 
OGDENSBURG INDIA PALE ALE. 
Imported Kaiser, Pilsener, and Culmbach Beers, 

wholesale and retail, in wood and bottles, for the 
trade und family use. 
JOSEPH GAHM, 
New England Agent. 
125 PURCHASE ST., 
Telephone No. 054. 


TROY and ST. JAMES 


LAUNDRY, 


13 &15 Bowker St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE 


Send for Price List. 
BOSTON. 


2056. 


Laundry work called for and delivered to any 
vart of the city. Hotel, Restaurant and Lodging 
Frouse work done by the hundred at bottom prices. 
Four hours only required. Send postal or tele 
phone and we will call immediately. 


STONINGTON LINE. 


$3 to NEW YORK. 


Seats in Reclining Chair Car Free. 


Express trains leave Park Square station daily, 


| Sundays excepted, at 7.30 P. M., arriving at Ston- 


ington at 10.20 Pp. M.,and New York at 7.00 


| o’clock next morning. 


Tickets and staterooms secured at 207 Wash- 

nes street, and at station, Park Square, Boston. 
elephone No. 2588. 

J. W. MILLER, 


O. H. BRIGGS, 
President. 


Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


DEAFNESS, 


ITS. CAUSES AND CURE. 


Scientifically treated by an aurist of world-wider wu- 
tation. Deafness eradicated and entirely cured, of om 
20 to 30 years’ standing, after all other treatments | ive 
failed. Howthe difficulty is reached and the cause re- 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


hoval Baking 





oo POWder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
NO-SEAM STOCKING COMPANY 


CAPITAL, 1$150,000, 





15,000 SBHARES:. PAR VALUE $10. 


For the immediate use of the Company, 500 Shares are now offered at $3.00. 
Parties wishing to make small investments in perfectly re!iable 
business at home, will find thison examination a most 
excellent opportunity. 


Apply to G. A. WHITE, Office 325 Washington St.. Boston, Sec. A, Room 1. 


A trouble with many enterprises started, is that they PRODUCE nothing,they rest npon ro nseful 
thing. The NO-SEAM STOCKING COMPANY, offers all of the elementa of business—INDUSTRIAL, 
COMMERCIAL, FINANCIAL. Founded upon a scheme of patents, which amounts to patented 
security, and this again upon a greatly improved method tn the production and supply of an old and 
most universal need—the stocking—the undertaking will easily rank among the most profitable of all 
SURE BUSINESS. 

No seam, no garter, vota rip or wrinkle, not a thing of nonsense or humbug about it, “It fits 
like the skin—you can’t kick it off—you'd never know ‘twas on.” e-enforced at the heel, toe and 
knee, and lightened under the joints to avoid chafing, it is durable, comfortable and healthful. 
Every other stocking is made in pieces and of pieces. Here, a thread passes into the maehine and 
comes out # stocking subshamiaatiy ready for use—amply fashioned in the process, with a cenius 
and skill never before imparted to machinery—and all more quickly done, than any set of knitted 
pieces can be wrought into the similar garment, they were designed to compose. Thi- is the unique 
stocking for Bicycle Riders, Sportsmen and Children, 

MADE BY THE 


NO-SEAM STOCKING CO., Office 325 Washiugton St., Boston, Sec. A, Room 1. 


SANTA FE ROUTE" "sess oene 


No. 158, 
Is the only line running through 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 

















Pullman cars from Chicago to Los| - 
Angeles and San Diego without 
change. be * aaplitl 
y 

The Santa Fe Route Sper 

— 1S THE — ev , 
SHORTEST LINE V\ ye 

— BETWEEN — 








Chicago and Kansas City. 


The HANDSOMEST TRAIN IN THE 
WORLD leaves Chicago every day 
at 6 p. m., and runs through to 
Colorado Springs, Pueblo and Den- 
ver, without change. 

Full information as tu rates, 
routes, excursions, etc., furnished 
on application to 








THRE KENDAL, Latest Style Hat in Boston. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


Fashionable Hatters and Outfitters. 


Hats, Caps, Gloves, Umorellas, Custom Shirts, 
Ties, Underwear, Ete. 


Peeters, Books, Illustrated Cata 
ry logues, Price-Lists, and Lew }rinting 
EI ‘ORTS of Town Officers, Societies 
Bway Forms, Drafts, Receipts 
NVENTORIES, Schedules, G ie 
also Cards and Envelo flr ye sg 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





8,—all c s 
N°: Letter and Billheade, traced 
Trade Announcements, Dance Orders ' 
HE Latest Novelties ir Wedding Cards, 
Invitations, Ete., engraved or printed 
N the highest style of the art, with the 
finest stock, inks, and materials. You 


1 ER will regret having your Printing | 


done—neatly, promptly.correctiy—by 


GeE0. E. CROSBY & 60,, Boston, 


No. 383 Washington St ° i 
38% shington St., opp. Franklin, 
Gy” Take Elevator to Room 14, 


S. W. MANNING, 
332 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 

Mor, shine Habit Cured in 10 
OPIU to 26 dare. Neen till cured. 
A REESTIC 
PRINTING AND DESIGNING. 
DONALD RAMSAY, Treas. 
Book Illustrations, Catalogues, Views 
tine Reproduction in Black and Color— 
Bonds, Certificates, Diplomas, &c., &c. 


Genl.}\New Eng. Agent, 
DOR.J.STEPHEN » Lebanon,Ohios | 
THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING CO,, 
from Nature, Portraits and Photo-Gela- 
211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 








! 
A $5, ETCUING | 
For only 30cts.8) 


A Grand Offer. 


To introduce THE STUDIO. we will send 
every reader mentioning this journal who remits 
only 30 cents (silver or postal note) two speci- 
men numbers of THE STUDIO, and one of the 
following beautifal Etchings by famous artist- | 
etchers. “Lady With a Rabbit,” or “Portrait of 
Catherine Lorrillard Wolfe,” by Robert F. Blum. 
“Silver Coffee Pot set with Rough Pearls” or “Tho 
Fritsche Ewer,” or “John Quincey Adams at Six- 
teen” or “Japanese Agate Snuff-Bottie, Bronze 
Sword Guard,” by Sidney L. Smith. “Barye’s 
Venus anid Juno,” or “Columbus Inkstard,” or 
“Japanese Ivory Horn, Glass Water-Pot, Bronze 
Jar,” by Otto H. Bacher. “He is Coming,” by 
William Hole. The entire set is beautifully 
printed on imported Holland and Japan paper, 
forming a magprificent collection suitable for 
framing and hanging inthe most aristocratic home. 

0 The 10 superb Etchings 

. for » with 12 Photo-etchings and 

80 copies of THE STUDIO sent on receipt of 
only $3.00, just about ome-half the price 
usually asked for ome etching. To secure one 
or the set, send orders at onc :, as the edition is 
limited. Tho Studio Pub. Co., 864 Broadway, N. Y. 


ROMAN ANEMONES 


To be tound only at 


CALDER’S FLOWER STORE. 


382 Bovlston Street. Hotel Petham. 


WALL PAPERS. 


A Large Stock of new designs 
of tine, medium and low cost Wall 
Papers 10 per cent. lower than 
any other store in Boston. 


T. FE. SWAN, 


CORNHILL, 


First Door trom Washington Street, 


LCURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely tostop them 
for a time and then have them return again, I meana 
radical cure. I have made the disease of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure ~“"e worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reaso.. for not now receiving a 
cure. Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottleof 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 
“4. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St.. N. ¥- 


wow MINARD'S LINIMENT === 


Whatever the cause—..it BURN or BRUISES 
STRAIN or SPRAIN, CUT or SCALD; be 
the suffering from Contractions or Swellings, 
Gripes or Cramps, in man or beast—this Hing 
of Pain always cures. Yachtmen and Horse- 
men,remember thename: MINARD’S LINI- 
Large bottles on 25 cents. Sold by all dru 
gists. Prepared by NELSON & CO., BOSTON, 
MASS 


GIVEN © "aKos, sicy- 
e AWAY 


CLOBES, 
Etc. 

Send 10 cents in Stamps for Sample 
Copy of Goupruwarre’s GrocraPH- 
1cAL MaGazineE with Premium Offers, 
108 & 110 Duane Street, New York. 


Endorsed by the entire Press of America, 











NEW ENGLAND NUT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PUST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTo 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS Pec. 31, 1890.... $21,102.6% 
LIABILITIES. .......... 000: 19,072.14 
$2,030,530 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT police 
ssued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are pald upe 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the as 
render and ss insurance values to whie 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Stuy 

Pamphiets, rates and values for any age w 

pplication to the Company's Office. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres, 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asstt 


GRIFFITH'S C0. 


STEAM LAUNDIY 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Ste 


All the new and improved Troy mache 
as to execute every description of Launtir va 
in a most satisfactory manner. 

OUR SPECIALTY: 
SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 
LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHibp 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, 


ELadies’ and Gent's Clothine 


Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equa! to new. & 

carpet-beating and naphtha cleans‘ng. 
Senc postal for team to call. Upwart 

40 Branch cffices located throughout the 

proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and Dore 
Send all orders to 


Griffith’s Steam Laundry 
175 Dudley Street. 


Telephone No, 4531-2. 


(oa MATER 


—AND— 
F ROACHES. 
Clear them out 72 
KX TERMINA 
No dust. No trouble 
Satisfaction guaran 
money refunded. ® 
mail, 60c. 
BARNARD ¢ @ 
7 Temple Pit 


Newpor, 
ALUMINUM AGE! -s 
Mechanical Journal of valuable informaie 
the latest news about Aluminum 4 a 
facture. Very interesting experiments © 
new metal never before published. Brig 
crisp articles of great interest to all peop | 
ally, professionally and commercially, #™ 
accordance with a high moral stands 
“Aluminum Age” is one of the few? 
very large circulation. Fifty cents 4y@,” 
ing a pure Aluminum Coined Souree 
Lord’s Prayer engraved, worth its *% 
gold. 


THE COMMONWEALE 


Is on Sale at all Boston News 








It will be placed on sale at any Se” 
by request. Address, 
BOSTON COMMONWEALTE 
25 Bromfield 





EASY WHEN FIRST WORN TH E 


AND UNTIL WORN OUT. 


Sold in Boston only at Our Six Crawford Shoe Stores: 


No. 611 Washington St.; Under 


CRAWFOR 


United States Hotel; No. 5 


uare; No. 45 Green St.; No. 56 Main St. (Charlestown 
No. 2164 Washington St. (Roxburv District 
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